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There are few detailed records of arsenical 
poisoning in fowls, and this account of the oc- 
currence of mass-poisoning in a flock of fowls 
with a heavy death rate may be of interest, 
particularly in view of the striking and char- 
acteristic lesions found on post-mortem exam- 
ination. 

On the 14th September, 1937, a visit was 
wade to a farm and post-mortem examinations 
carried out on seven pigs which the owner 
suspected of having died of swine fever. All 
seven pigs showed a very intense gastritis and 
enteritis. The two remaining pigs left alive 
showed symptoms of great depression, intense 
thirst, inappetence, blood-stained faeces and 
rapid wasting. The temperature was 103° F., 
and there were symptoms of abdominal pain. 
One of the remaining pigs subsequentiy died. 

A very heavy mortality had also occurred 
umong the fowls, 120 birds out of a flock of 
150 having died. The owner's son stated that 
as he had run short of poultry corn, he had fed 
the fowls with one feed of mixed meal as fed 
to the pigs. Within a short time of feeding 
Inost of the fowls showed symptoms of acute 
illness, and several fell dying from the perches. 
The few fowls left alive showed swelling of 
the face with eves partly closed, intense thirst, 
inappetence, and dullness, many of the birds 
being in a sitting position. Others appeared 
to be affected with cramp and partial paralysis, 
death following quickly. 

Post-mortem examination carried out on two 
of the fowls at the Ministry’s Veterinary 
Laboratory, showed very distinctive lesions, 
Which had not) previously been observed in 
fowls. 

Both fowls were in good condition, but there 
Was an acute congestion of the skeletal muscles, 
particularly the breast muscles. There was a 
‘atarrhal inflammation of the proventriculus in 
both birds with a slimy exudate, and some 
Sloughing of the mucous membrane. The horny 
epithelium of the gizzard was raised by a thick 





sero-fibrinous exudate and was easily peeled off. 
The whole of the sub-epithelial layer of the 
gizzard showed acute inflammation and dif- 
fuse haemorrhagic areas. The livers were 
mottled dark red and brown in patches, were 
very friable and showed areas of fatty degenera- 
tion. 

There were no other lesions found in either 
bird and it is of interest to note that despite 
the acute inflammatory condition of the proven- 
triculus and gizzard, the remainder of the ali- 
mentary tract, the crop, oesophagus and_ in- 
testines were quite normal. Similar lesions 
were found in several dead birds examined on 
the farm. 

Bacteriological examination gave negative 
results and no internal parasites were found. 

Material was sent to Dr. Clough, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, for chemical analysis 
and the following report was received : 

“(1) Stomach and stomach contents of pig. 
Arsenic was found in the specimens, Phe 
umount separated from the pig’s stomach con- 
tents was approximately 1/10 part of a grain 
per ounce. 

“(2) Fowl. Arsenic was found in the fowl. 
The amount separated from crop contents was 
upproximately 1/10 part of a grain per ounce.” 

The arsenic was thought to have been mali- 
ciously administered. 


A study of the available literature shows that 
the post-mortem lesions described above cor- 
respond closely to those found by other authors, 
and stated to be characteristic of —arsenical 
poisoning in fowls. Rheinhardt! observes that 
arsenic poisoning in hens causes lesions which 
are characteristic with reference to location 
and character. ‘The horny epithelial layer of 
the gizzard is raised from the underlying 
muscles by a gelatinous or sero-fibrinous exu- 
date which may reach a thickness of 1 ¢.m. and 
in consequence the epithelial layer is easily 
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peeled off. On removing the epithelial layer 
highly reddened areas due to corrosive action 
Inay be observed. The proventriculus shows no 
lesions. The mucosa of the crop is somewhat 
reddened and vessels of the intestines are in- 
jected and the intestinal contents thinly fluid. 
The liver is usually yellowish brown in colour 
and fragile due to fatty degeneration. 

Gallagher? states that a fowl which received 
an experimental dose of 5 grains of arsenious 
acid died in 27 hours. The only symptoms ob- 
served were dullness and watery green drop- 
pings. 

Post-mortem examination showed a catarrhal 
exudate of the proventriculus and the internal 
membrane of the gizzard necrosed and separated 
from the wall at the entrance of the proven- 
triculus, The duodenum was catarrhal and 
the intestinal contents fluid and of a greenish 
tinge. The liver was mottled. 

Clough’ records four cases of arsenical pois- 
oning in poultry. In one case it is stated that 
four fowls were found dead, although they were 
apparently normal one hour previously, while 
in another case ten fowls died within a few 
days showing no symptoms, nor were there any 
obvious post-mortem lesions. 

The amount of arsenic found varied from 3 
grain to 1/10 part of a grain per ounce of crop 
contents, and 1/60 part of a grain per ounce of 
gizzard contents, while in one bird 1/240 part 
of a grain of arsenic was found in the liver. 


Summary 


(1) In a flock of 150 fowls, 120 died after 
one feed with mixed pig meal. Within a short 
time of feeding most of the fowls showed 
syinptoms of acute illness and several fell dying 
from the perches. Other fowls showed swell- 
ing of the face, eyes partly closed, dullness, in- 
appetence, intense thirst and partial paralysis, 
quickly followed by death. 

(2) Post-mortem examination of two of the 
fowls showed lesions of the gizzard, proventri- 
culus and liver, considered to be characteristic 
of arsenical poisoning. The outstanding lesions 
were found in the gizzard, the horny epithelial 
layer being raised by a thick  sero-fibrinous 
exudate, while the underlying subepithelial 
laver showed areas Of diffuse haemorrhage. 

(3) Chemical analysis of an affected fowl 
showed the presence of arsenic, while the 
amount of arsenic separated from crop contents 


Was approximately 1/10 part of a grain per 
ounce, 
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SOME RECENT WORK IN EXPER!- 


MENTAL CANCER RESEARCH* 
W. E. GYE, Mo. 

Director, IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 

The pioneers of cancer research, especially 
Borrel, were well aware that the study of tratis- 
planted tumours is only the study of cells which 
are already “ cancerised,” and can throw no 
light on the complex changes that occur when 
a cancer forms. It was clearly understood that 
the aetiology of cancer is divisible into two 
parts: the causes which lead up to the occur- 
rence of a tumour and the cause which explains 
the property of the malignant cell. This distine- 
tion is not artificial or merely plausible, invented 
to explain an apparently irrational multiplicily 
of facts concerning cancer. It is a deduction 
from general pathological observations, and is 
now a self-evident conclusion from recent work 
with carcinogenic agents. Clinically it has long 
been known that epithelioma of the skin may 
develop as a consequence of the action of tar, 
pitch, lubricating oils, or X-rays on the skin; and 
that the autonomous growth of the malignant 
cells is independent of the action of the tar 
or oil or other causative agent, since the metas- 
tases, remote from any possible action of the 


‘ausative agent, behave as malignant cells. 
Further, a tumour brought into existence by 
applying a carcinogenic agent, chemical or 
physical, can be transplanted indefinitely in 


normal animals of the same species. Thus the 
agent which is responsible for starting a tumour 
plays no further part in the progress of the 
disease once malignancy has occurred. This 
distinction between causes which act on normal 
cells and lead to malignant transformation and 
the intracellular cause which is responsible for 
malignancy is not fanciful; it is a necessary 
deduction from universally accepted facts. 
Ewing has designated these processes as_ the 
“causative genesis” and the “ formal genesis” 
of cancer. The simpler terms “ remote causes ” 
and “the proximate cause” are perhaps prefer- 


able. Included under the term = “ remote 
causes” are the very numerous chemical sub- 
stances, radiant energy, and gross parasiles 


capable of initiating 
new growths. The second part of cancer 
actiology, the proximate cause, gives rise lo 
keenest discussion and will be dealt with later. 
The advances in our knowledge may be conveni- 
ently grouped under these respective terms. 
REMOTE CAUSES OF CANCER 

It is now common knowledge that cancer can 

be started at will by the application of one or 


which have been proved 


*A summary of a lecture given at the Royal 


College of Surgeons of England on February 
16th, 1938. Reproduced, by permission of the 
author and of the Editor, from the British 
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other of the “ carcinogenic agents.” This know- 
ledge has robbed cancer of much of its 
“mystery” and has helped to create a healthy 
optimistic outlook in research. It has 
demonstrated that the sort of investigation which 
has proved so successful for other diseases can 
lead to great advances in our knowledge of 
cancer, 

Space does not permit of even a brief survey 
of the carcinogenic agents. They are already 
numerous and are being added to every year. 
In this field of research clinical observation has 
usually anticipated laboratory experiment. 
Percivall Pott more than 150 years ago observed 
that chimney-sweeps suffered excessively from 
scrotal cancer, and attributed this to soot. That 
X-rays may induce epithelioma was proved by 
ihe pioneer radiologists, and the causative 
association of parasites with cancer was 
observed long ago in bilharzia. Laboratory 
investigations have amplified and = extended 
these observations. They have led to the 
preparation of pure chemical substances which 
can induce cancer formation, and have given 
rise to fruitful working hypotheses. A whole 
series of carcinogenic hydrocarbons with a 
phenanthrene nucleus have been discovered by 
Professors Kennaway and Cook and_ their 
collaborators. One of these compounds, methyl! 
cholanthrene, can be obtained from bile acids 
by chemical transformations theoretically possi- 
ble in the body. Moreover, these carcinogenic 
substances are related chemically to oestrone, to 
cholesterol, and to other, substances which are 
naturally present in the body. The hypothesis 
that all cancer-producing substances possess the 
phenanthrene nucleus is not, however, tenable: 
Japanese pathologists have been successful in 
inducing cancer with aniline dyestuffs. 

Yoshida has proved that o-amino-azo-toluene 
induces hepatic cancer in rats which are fed 
with the substance dissolved in olive oil. 
Kinosita has shown that dimethyl-azo-benzene 
“ butter-yellow,” so called because according to 
Kinosita it is used commercially as a colouring 
matter in butter—likewise causes cancer of the 
liver when fed to rats. He found that 176 mg. 
fed over a period of 50 days was the smallest 
dose able to give rise to a hepatoma. These 
substances, administered by mouth, are proba- 
bly changed by the liver and excreted in an 
allered form. Thus o-amino-azo-toluene is known 
to be broken up and eliminated as p-acetylteluy- 
lenediamine in the urine. Butter-yellow, fed to 
rats, is detectable in the liver, and to a less 
extent in the kidneys and spleen: elimination 
from the body is not easy, but it is probably 
broken up and partially excreted as dimethyl-p- 
phenylenediamine. 

The induction of cancer by means of oestrone 
is of exceptional interest because its mode of 
action has given us a glimpse of what may be 
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described vaguely as an internal carcinogenic 
environment. The story begins with the study 
of heredity in cancer, which led to the produc- 
tion by inbreeding of strains of mice in which 
70 per cent. or more of the females died of 
cancer of the breast. Leo Loeb, working with 
such a strain, showed in 1916 that when very 
young females were ovariectomized the per- 
centage of cancer’ fell significantly. His 
observations were confirmed by Cori and later 
by W. S. Murray, who succeeded also in proving 
that young males into which ovaries from litter- 
sisters were grafted may suffer from mammary 
carcinoma. It was concluded from these experi- 
ments that an ovarian hormone is in some way 
related to the occurrence of cancer of the breast. 
This conclusion was finally clinched by 
Lacassagne, who proved that the injection of 
folliculin in male mice of a cancer strain results 
invariably in cystic hyperplasia which passes 
into malignancy. These observations have been 
confirmed abundantly. 

Oestrone, it should be noted, does not cause 
lumour formation at the site of application; it 
acts at a distance on an organ, the mamma, with 
which it is physiologically related. Its mode 
of action is being closely studied. ‘My colleagues, 
Drs. Cramer and Horning, have already shown 
that under its influence complex changes occur 
in the ductless glands generally. The most 
conspicuous changes are in the adrenals and 
the pituitary body. In the adrenals” brown 
degeneration in the zone between medulla and 
cortex takes place. The pituitary body, after 
an early period of hyperaemia, becomes greatly 
enlarged and congested, and frequently adenomas 
composed of chromophobe cells are found. 

Cramer and Horning deduced from. their 
studies of these phenomena that one or more of 
the hormones of the anterior lobe are capable 
of neutralising the effects of oestrone on the 
pituitary gland. They proved by careful experi- 
ment that the thyrotropi¢ hormone has_ this 
power. Injected weekly it keeps in check the 
mammary and pituitary changes produced by 
prolonged oestrinisation, and in female mice 
having a high incidence of mammary cancer it 
prevents the spontaneous development of cancer 
of the breast. 


THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF CANCER 


It has already been pointed out that a tumour 
which has been started by applying one or other 
of many agents, chemical or physical in nature, 
may be propagable through an unlimited series 
of normal animals, and that the continued 
growth and multiplication of the malignant cells 
is independent of the action of the agents used 
in starting the tumour. How can we explain 
the change that has taken place within a cell 
when malignancy occurs? Verbal explanations 
are easy. It might be said that the cell has under- 
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gone “an irreversible change”; and doubtless 
a term of this kind, giving as it does an air of 
scientific validity, might prove satisfactory to 
chemists or physicists, who are accustomed to 
working with comparatively simple material 
under well-regulated conditions. But the explan- 
ation carries us no_ further. Similarly a 
solution of the problem might be conveyed by 
suggesling that the malignant cell is a somatic 
mutant. Such an explanation again is merely 
verbal. It has no factual basis, it ignores some 
well-established facts, it is arrived at by the 
dangerous process of reasoning by analogy, and 
it offers no prospect of further advances in 
knowledge. It is unprofitable to spend time in 
considering such explanations. I shall confine 
my attention to the view that a virus may be 
the proximate or intimate cause of malignant 
growths. The reason for doing this is that there 
are many tumours in which a virus cause has 
been established, and this fact gives a feeling 
of security that we are not living in regions 
of pure speculation. 


MopE or ACTION OF A TUMOUR VIRUS 


First of all it must be made clear that the 
mode of action of a-tumour virus is different 
from the action of carcinogenic agents. The 
virus acts promptly, is specific both to the 
animal and to the tissue, and can be recovered 
again from the tumour which follows inocula- 
tion. With a filterable tumour like the Rous 
sarcoma No. 1 or the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund’s strain of endothelioma known as Mill 
Hill No. 2, tumour formation begins in a week 
or less after inoculation; each virus produces 
only its own tumour in only one species of 
animal; and the virus increases in amount with 
the growth of the tumour. When a tumour is 
started with the most active of carcinogenic 
agents—with benzpyrene, for example—the story 
is quite different. In the first place, the time 
interval between application of the chemical 
substance and the appearance of a tumour is. 
even in the most sensitive animals, a matter of 
months. In the second place, the kind of tumour 
produced depends upon the site of application: 
if the skin is painted a squamous carcinoma 
results, but if the substance is injected into the 
subcutaneous tissues a sarcoma follows. There 
is no specificity of action. And, in the third 
place, the chemical substance, though present in 
the primary tumour, is not necessary to the 
growth of the tumour and is not recoverable 
from remote generations of transplants. It is 
puzzling to understand how it comes about that 
viruses are so often classed with the carcino- 
genic agents when their mode of action is so 
manifestly different. 

I must now hasten to state that the tumours 
for which a virus cause has been established 
are comparatively few in number; or, rather, 
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are almost confined to birds. They consist of 
tumours of the domestic fowl, a rabbit papilloma 
which goes on to malignancy, and an = adeno- 
carcinoma of the kidney of a certain species of 
frog. Other tumours may assume a_ filterable 
phase, as Parsons has shown for a mouse sarcoma 
which had been induced by injections of a 
complex hydrocarbon. The great majority of 
tumours used in experimental research—-tumours 
of mice, rats, guinea-pigs, dogs, ete.—can_ be 
propagated only with living cells. If attention 
is restricted to these it must be observed that 
nothing could appear more improbable than the 
notion that these tumours are caused by an 
intracellular virus. They give no evidence of 
any sort that a virus is at work. It is largely 
because of this that the majority of pathologists 
have until recently paid scant attention to viruses 
in cancer. At present, it is fair to remark, 
most workers in cancer would agree that any 
coherent explanation of cancer must include an 
explanation of the filterable tumours. 

The division of tumours into two kinds—those 
which can and those which cannot be trans- 
mitted by cell-free extracits—is one of the major 
puzzles of experimental cancer research. Why 
some tumours readily yield an infective agent 
and others subjected to the same treatment should 
give innocuous extracts is at present inexplicable. 
But recent work has shown that failure to 
demonstrate an intracellular causative agent by 
direct means—that is, by serial transmission of 
tumours with non-cellular material——must not be 
interpreted too dogmatically. This conclusion i. 
supported by two pieces of research—one by 
Foulds, who worked with a dibenzanthracene 
tumour of a fowl, and the second Peyton Rous’s 
revolutionary work with the Shope papilloma. 


FouLps’s Work with NON-FILTERABLE 
DIBENZANTHRACENE TUMOURS 

The tumour studied by Foulds is a fibrosar- 
coma of the domestic fowl. It was brought into 
existence by injecting a hen with a_ solution 
of dibenzanthracene in lard.“ = The original 
purpose of inducing a tumour in this way was 
to determine whether an artificially induced 
tumour is transmissible with cell-free extracts. 
The object of the work was, in other words, to 
put to the test of experiment the thesis thal 
dibenzanthracene or similar agents act upon cells 
by sensitising them to the action of a virus. It 
may be stated at once that all attempts to transmil 
this tumour with cell-free extracts have failed, 
though it can be propagated fairly easily with 
living cell grafts. In some of the experiments 
in which these tests were made it is not even 
justifiable to use the term “ cell-free extract,” 
for it has repeatedly been found that a_ saline 
extract which has been spun for a few minutes 

‘The dibenzanthracene was generously pro- 
vided by Professor Kennaway. 
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at 5,000 revolutions is incapable of giving rise 
o a growth. This artificially induced sarcoma 


iherefore differs in no wise from tumours of 


mice and rats. It has one great advantage as 
material for experimental study, since it is 
possible to test in an indirect way whether the 
cells, though providing no direct evidence of the 
presence of a virus, do or do not contain an 
antigen related to the infective agents of filter- 
able fowl tumours. We cannot make such tests 
with either spontaneous or artificially induced 
tumours of rats and mice because we have no 
filterable rat or mouse tumours to provide virus 
to test immune sera. The experiments carried 
out by Foulds were briefly as follows. Rabbits 
were bled in order to obtain samples of normal 
serum and were then injected repeatedly with 
Berkefeld filtrates of the  dibenzanthracene 
tumour. After a time it was found that the sera 
of the rabbits acquired an antibody which neu- 
tralised completely the virus of the Rous sarcoma. 
This was proved by mixing the serum with active 
filtrates of the Rous sarcoma, the control being 
2 similar mixture of active filtrate and serum 
taken before the immunising injections were 
made; the mixtures were incubated at 37° C. for 
an hour and then injected in different sites of 
four chickens. In the sites where mixtures con- 
taining immune serum were placed no tumours 
developed, whereas in the control sites large 
rapidly growing Rous sarcoma formed. 

It is clear from the experiments, which have 
been fully described by Foulds (Amer. J. Cancer, 
1937, 31, 404), that although a filtrate of the 
dibenzanthracene tumour is inactive-——that is, is 
unable to provoke tumour formation —it never- 
theless contains an antigen which is capable of 
giving rise to antibodies that readily neutralise 
the virus of the Rous sarcoma. That this antigen 
is not some indefinite component of normal 
chicken tissues was proved in several ways 
for example, by attempting and failing to absorb 
the antibody by means of chicken tissue, and 
by attempting and failing to produce a similar 
antibody by injecting rabbits with extracts of 
normal chicken tissues. There is, therefore, 
something closely related to the infective agent 
of the Rous sarcoma in these inactive filtrates 
of a dibenzanthracene tumour. Whether it is a 
virus or part of a virus we do not yet know. 
For the present it is sufficient to emphasise that 
these experiments are a warning against loo 
confident and too dogmatic conclusions which 
may be drawn from negative results of filtration 
experiments. 

A comment on criticisms of this work may 
he allowed before passing on to a brief account 
of work on rabbit papillomas. It has been 
objected that the virus which is present in the 
dibenzanthracene tumour may be merely carried 
in the tumour passively, as a passenger is carried 
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in a train-—that it is unrelated causatively to the 
tumour. The foundation of this criticism lies 
in the well-known fact that viruses can be made 
to lodge in tumour growths—for example, the 
virus of vaccinia can be carried by mouse 
tumours. It is inferred from this fact that it 
is possible, if not probable, that a dibenzanthra- 
cene tumour growing in a chicken attracts virus 
which may normally exist in chicken tissues 
and provides suitable conditions for the exist- 
ence, and = vresumably for the growth = and 
multiplication, of the virus. If this were so the 
production of immune sera by the methods 
employed would be misleading. This criticism 
is not relevant to the facts. It is sufficient to 
point out some obvious differences between the 
two cases. We prove that vaccinia virus is being 
carried in a mouse tumour by showing that an 
extract of the tumour causes vaccinia; we can- 
not prove that the virus of the Rous sarcoma 
is present in the dibenzanthracene tumour by 
causing a Rous tumour with extracts: the 
extracts are completely harmless. The recogni- 
tion of the supposed virus in the dibenzanthra- 
cene tumour is dependent on its resemblance to 
a tumour-producing virus. Further, when the 
dibenzanthracene tumour is artificially contamin- 
ated by the virus of the Rous) tumour the 
contamination is recognisable by — injecting 
chickens with cell-free extract of the tumour, 
when a Rous sarcoma is produced. This fact, 
which we owe to Sir Edward Mellanby, pretty 
well disposes of the theoretical objection under 
discussion, 


Rous’s Work ON THE SHOPE PAPILLOMA 


We can now turn to the work of Peyton Rous 
on the Shope papilloma. This) tumour was 
discovered by Dr. R. E. Shove on the skin of a 
cotton-tail rabbit. Shove found that the tumour 
is transmissible with filtrates and with glyciner- 
ated tissue both in cottoh-tail and in domestic 
rabbits. The skin is shaved and then scarified 
as in vaccinating a person with calf lymph, and 
a fillrate or extract of glycerinated§ tissue is 
rubbed into the searified area. After two to 
four weeks small translucent papillomas appear; 
they grow and eventually form large cauliflower- 
like masses of tissue. In cotton-tail rabbits the 
tumour can be transmitted in an endless series 
in this wav, but in domestic rabbits, although 
the pavilloma in them is larger and more fleshy 
as well as more aggressive in character, it) has 
been found as a rule that transmission beyond 
the first generation is not possible. Thus the 
papilloma can be started in domestic rabbits, 
but thereafter the virus appears to be lost. Shope, 
however, has succeeded during the last few years 
in separating a strain of the virus which can, 
with some. difficulty, infect) domestic rabbits 
serially. There are now in most laboratories 
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two strains—the “ cotton-tail strain” and _ the 
“domestic rabbit strain.” 

The aggressive character of the papilloma in 
domestic rabbits, already referred to, is indicated 
by the frequency with which it becomes 
malignant. Experience in the laboratories of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is that almost all 
Shope papillomas in domestic rabbits become 
malignant within two years. If the primary 
papilloma is very large malignancy may super- 
months. In the cotton-tail 


vene within six 
rabbit, on the contrary, the papilloma rarely 
passes into carcinoma; Professor” Berry, of 


Rochester University, has observed a case and 


Peyton Rous several out of hundreds of 
papillomas, 

The position has thus been reached that a 
papilloma of the rabbit, caused by a virus, 


regularly passes into a state of malignancy. The 
carcinoma invades tissues locally and neighbour- 
ing lymph nodes and internal organs, especially 
the lung, leading to the death of the host animal. 
Is the virus the cause of the malignant growth 
If a cell-free fillrate of the growth would 
then the 


also? 


start a new malignant growth con- 
clusion that the virus is the cause would be 
incontestable. Bul this is not so. Filtrates are 
completely inactive. It appears superficially 


that as that as soon as the papilloma becomes 
an invading true malignant neoplasm the virus 
disappears, and we are confronted with the same 
apparently insoluble problem presented by the 
generality of mammalian cancers. 

Again we have to seek indirect evidence. 
Peyton Rous succeeded in propagating the car- 
cinoma through two generations of rabbits by 
the process of grafting fragments of living 
carcinoma cells taken, in order to avoid the 
possibility of including papilloma cells in the 
inoculum, from an “infected” lymph node. As 
the implanted cells grew to form “ daughter 
tumours” it was found that the blood serum of 
the rabbits acquired an immune body which 
neutralises the papilloma virus. The conclusion 
which must be drawn from these observations 
is that, although filtration experiments with the 
carcinoma give negative results, the carcinoma 
cells do nevertheless carry the papilloma virus. 
The final proof that the virus acts causatively 
is more difficult, though it is fair to observe here 
that if we were now discussing any other sub- 
ject than cancer the prima facie evidence that 
the virus is acting as the cause of the pathological 
condition under investigation would be scarcely 
questioned. At least it may be said that the 
negative filtration results do not warrant the 
conclusion that the papilloma virus is absent. 
It is very probable, indeed almost certain, that 
conditions exist within the cells of the tumour 
under which a virus-protoplasm complex is 
formed and that filterability may depend upon an 
casy or a particular dissociation of the complex. 
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RELATION BETWEEN CARCINOGENIC AGENTS AND 
VIRUSES 

-assing now to the relation between the action 
of carcinogenic agents and viruses, it is neces- 
sary to discuss an experiment with coal tar and 
papilloma virus carried out by Peyton Rous. 
When coal tar is applied once a week to the 
skin of a rabbit's ear papillomas form after a 
few months, the time depending upon the quality 


of the tar. Some of the papillomas may, after 
a much longer time—a year or more—become 
malignant. The experiment carried out by Rous 


was as follows:— 

A series of rabbits were painted with coal tar 
for about three months, when small papilloma 
began to appear. Some of the rabbits’ then 
received intravenously an injection of virus 
Obtained from a= papilloma of the’ cotton-tail 
rabbit. Painting the ears with tar was continued 
on all the rabbits, control and experimental 
alike. After two to three weeks—the incubation 
period usually observed with the virus in its 
action on the skin—the tarred areas in those 
rabbits which had received virus developed true 
anaplastic rapidly growing squamous carcinomas. 
The cancers appeared both at the sites” of 
papilloma formation and on tarred areas devoid 
of papillomas. No cancers appeared on areas 
that had not been tarred. The control rabbits, 
which had been treated with tar only, showed 
no cancer at the time nor later, a long while after 
the others had died of generalised cancer. 

This experiment has been repeated and con- 
firmed, and has exciled world-wide interest. Like 
so much work of Peyton Rous it goes to the heart 
of the problem. It will doubtless be subjected 
to criticisms similar to those already discussed 
in dealing with Fould’s work with non-filterable 
dibenzanthracene’ tumours—namely, that it is 
possible to cause viruses of all sorts to lodge in 
tumour growths. But these” criticisms are 
invalid; for, as Rous himself has pointed out, 
when a virus such as Virus III is carried as 
a contaminant in a transplantable rabbit car- 
cinoma the virus has no effect on the tumour, 
whereas in his experiment the Shope virus 
causes quickly a definite specific change in the 
lar lesion, and the change corresponds with 
changes which it is known that the virus may 
induce slowly under normal and = presumably 
less favourable conditions. It is more reasonable 
lo look upon the’ action of tar as being of a 
preparatory kind, as affecting the cells in such a 
way as to render them very susceptible to the 
action of the virus. If this view is correct 
and it certainly is in conformity with the fact 
that carcinogenic agents like tar have a funda- 
mentally different mode of action from that of 
a virus—it permits us to postulate as a working 
hypothesis that when a tumour is induced in an 
animal by applying carcinogenic agents the vital 
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change from hyperplasia to malignancy is proba- 
bly associated with the entry of a virus. This 
presupposes the widespread existence within the 
animal body of viruses of low infectivity but 
capable, when suitably conditioned, of entering 
cells and setting in motion the train of events 
described as cancer. Some difficulty is felt in 
accepting the supposition, but it can be pointed 
out that where it is possible to make experiments 
capable of yielding information some supporting 
evidence has been found. Thus it is now known, 
following the first observations by Pentimalli, 
that immune bodies which neutralise the viruses 
of avian neoplasms appear in the blood in a high 
percentage of apparently normal fowls more than 
18 months old. These immune bodies are 
presumably formed in response to a virus related 
to or identical with the viruses found in actual 
neoplasms, 

An outline of cancer work in progress must 
necessarily be incomplete; each section could be 
expanded into several lectures. But I hope 1 
have given evidence that progress is being made 
in many directions and that what has been done 
already justifies us in our optimism. 








INSECT LIFE OF THE SOIL 

“It is not generally realised what large num- 
bers of insects inhabit the soil of ploughland, 
meadow, or woodland, although when trouble- 
some insect pests damage young crops some 
attention is focused on them,” writes a corre- 
spondent in a_ recent issue of The Times. 
Generally speaking the insect life is concentrated 
near to the surface, rarely going down more than 
four-and-a-half inches, although a few insects 
may go down to nearly eight inches. At this 
time of year when the ground surface is dry 
there is a tendency for them to move to the 
layer below one-and-a-half inches from the sur- 
face, probably in a search for moisture. 

“The largest number of insects is generally 
found from about December to January, and 
rather surprisingly there are fewest in April to 
May, though this depends partly on the field 
examined. In old rough meadows, some of the 
insects are found in the decaying plants above 
the surface of the soil and there are differences 
in the varieties of insects which inhabit arable 
and grassiand or spinneys, 

“Various investigations have been carried out 
to study insect life in fields and meadows. In old 
neglected meadows there were 263,755,800 an 
acre in the soil, while in the vegetation above 
it there were 8,813,640 an acre. On arable land 
which was manured annually there were found 
to be over 15,000,000 to the acre. In the old 
meadow soil and vegetation there were no fewer 
than 132 separate species, of which springtails 
were the most numerous, and on these were 
found some Nematode parasites. Beetles were 
also plentiful and spiders were the second most 
widely represented group. Where there is 
nothing on the soil in the way of weeds or 
plants there are fewer insects because there is 
less for them to eat. The action of sheep treading 
the soil has a good effect in reducing the number 
of insects that can survive.” 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The Relationship of Salt 
Starvation to Contagious 
Necrosis and Lameness in 
Camels 
(A PRELIMINARY NOTE) 
K. KF. PECK, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.T.V.M. 


VETERINARY AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 


Contagious necrosis of the skin and obscure 
shoulder and hip lameness are two of the most 
troublesome diseases seen in military camel 
units; they cause the loss of many working 
hours. For this reason it is thought that the 
recording of the following clinical observations 
with lightweight Somali riding camels may 
be of value ; these camels do not work in a very 
hot climate nor sweat greatly. The experiments 
covered a period of one year, and 150 experi- 
mental camels were used. The salt fed was 
crude and impure Zeilah coastal salt, an analysis 
of which is not yet available. 

Salt ration.—Camels are usually given a salt 
ration of loz. to 20z. daily. It is found, 
however, that if they are given neat salt ad 
libitum, they will consume an average of 4:3 oz. 
per day. It would appear that camels with a 
salt ration of 2 0z. daily are salt starved. A 
graph is appended showing salt consumption in 
relation to watering. 

Contagious necrosis of the skin.—It is observed 
that the incidence of this disease is greatly 
increased if camels are not given adequate 
salt grazing, salt sand, or common salt. The 
disease, however, is rapidl¥ cured and prevented 
when any one of these forms of “ salt” is given 
in sufficient quantity, e.g., 5 oz. of common salt 
daily in the feed. 

Two other secondary factors also tend to 
reduce the number of cases of necrosis: (1) the 
discontinuance of the use of sponges for wound 
dressing, and (2) the rounding of the points 
of the canine teeth of all camels and not merely 
those of the troublesome ones. 

Lameness.—Shoulder and hip lamenesses of 
obseure origin, which are well-known diseases 
of the camel, have very rarely been seen since an 
extra allowance of salt was fed. 

Condition.—A striking improvement in general 
condition follows an increase in the salt ration, 
the skin becoming looser, and a marked sub- 
cutaneous physiological oedema occurring after 
watering. 

c 
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* Salt and ‘ Salt Bush’ Grazing.’’—Forty-five 
camels, thoroughly accustomed to 5o0z. of 
common salt daily, when taken to salt bush 
grazing (Salvadora indica) consumed voluntarily 
from a mat placed on the ground 70 Ib. of salt in 
six days, i.e., 4-10z. per camel per day. The 
salt bush definitely further improved the camels’ 
condition, the skin becoming more pliable and 
lustrous. 

Camel ration.—The standard Somali ration was 
used in this experiment, i.e., gram 4 Ib., 
bran 2 lb., hay 10 1b., plus grazing. The camels 
were watered every fourth day. Since feeding, 
additional salt the gram ration has been 
reduced 25 per cent. 

Conclusion.—It appears that camels are fre- 
quently salt starved, and that this starvation is 
likely to be related to the causation of necrotic 
skin lesions and obscure lameness. 


i 
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with all speed to find a butcher who “ would 
save her life.’ However he was too late, for 
she died 15 minutes after I left the farm, 
probably from shock. 
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Fractured Pelvis in a Mare 


J. EWING JOHNSTON, M.B.£., M.R.C.V.S., 
BELFAST, 

The cause of this injury was unknown, the 
mare having been bought in this condition. It 
had been working for at least twelve months 
before being destroyed, and in all probability 
had been in use for a much longer period despite 
its condition, 

From the extent of the injuries it is surmised 
that the mare had been run into from behind 
by some heavy vehicle. 

The accompanying photographs of the living 
animal show the displacement of the ilium on 
the affected side and the characteristic posture 
adopted while at rest; this last is particularly 
evident in the view showing the hindquarters. 
The dislocation of the head of the femur and 
the formation of a false joint are not illustrated 
very well in these photographs. This false joint 
Was distal to the acetabulum and caused the 
affected member to be about half-an-inch longer 
than its fellow. 

The right side of the pelvis was fractured 
in three places, the one marked “H” in the 
diagram being still unhealed. The shaft of the 
right ilium was about three times as thick as 
the normal one. There was also a splinter of 
bone (1.) jutting out from the acetabulum, 
apparently part of the shaft. 

The photograph of the affected bones, also 
forwarded, illustrates the triple fracture quite 
clearly, also the position of the false joint, 
which is marked by a scalpel. The accompany- 
ing diagram with measurements will help to 
interpret the photographs more fully, 

aE ok 3 


An Unusual Aechibons 


FRANK CHAMBERS, F.R.c.v.s. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 

One morning some weeks ago I received a 
call to go and see a cow that had “ put her 
reed down.” I found that the patient was a 
heifer that had that morning aborted her first 
ealf at seven months. The uterus and vagina 
were completely everted and the former 
appeared to be a very large one that had not 
contracted in the least. When I went into the 
box the animal was lying down, but immediately 
she saw me she staggered along for a few steps 
and then collapsed on to the floor again. Then 
she made a strong impulsive forward effort 
and jumped to her feet. The sudden snatch 
parted the uterus from the mother, leaving about 
six inches of the vagina protuding. There was 
not much haemorrhage but I ligatured the 
stump with binder twine, and proceeded back 

(Concluded at foot of previous column.) 
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Characteristic posture. 





False joint: 


Unhealed fracture shown by scalpel. 
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Demonstrating the triple fracture and inequalities 
of the two halves of the girdle. 
Diagram 


/ 

~ 
A C=13 in. C B=11 in. 
A F=-0 wm, B E=12 in. 
D F 8 in. DE= 5 m. 
F= 3} in. diam. of acetabulum 
E=3 in. diam. of acetabulum 


L=Splinter of bone 
G = False joint 


giving 


14. 


IN A MARE 


measurements, 


VOL. 


A B24 in. 
cp 9 in. 
K = Fracture 


J= Fracture 
H = Fracture 


to 


50. 


show 
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the 
inequalities of the two sides of the pelvic girdle. 
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ANNOTATION 


Assessments of: Nutrition 


A series of papers and leading articles appear- 
ing recently in the Lancet and British Medicul 
Journal* have drawn attention to the difficulties 
in the way of assessing the state of nutrition 
of schoolchildren in particular, and human 
beings in general. Grave doubts have been 
thrown on the reliability of a clinical assess- 
ment of nutrition. One investigator demon- 
strated very clearly that clinicians vary 
amongst themselves in the diagnosis of mal- 
nutrition. It has been shown that many of 
the tests in common use are not completely 
objective either as far as the person recording 
the observations or the person examined is 
concerned. Again it is very doubtful if 
innumerable objective tests of malnutrition 
based upon physical measurements or more 
complicated standards derived from them can 
provide an answer to the fundamental question 
of whether or not a person is suffering from 
malnutrition. Statisticians maintain that the 
lack of uniformity in clinical assessments is too 
great to warrant any deductions being made. 
Indeed, it would appear that, using physical 
standards, it is impossible to distinguish the 
malnourished from the well-nourished since 
the psychological factor cannot be entirely 
eliminated. It is obvious that in the assess- 
ment of nutrition the diet must be the most 
impertant consideration apart altogether from 
the physical characteristics of the individual. 
First of all it must be decided what constitutes 
optimum nutrition and, secondly, standards 
and criteria must be fixed before the extent 
of deviation from the normal can be measured. 
If this is possible, data can then be accumulated 
regarding whether or not sub-optimal nutrition 
is Widespread throughout the country. ' 

In the study of animal nutrition and the 


*Lancet, October 30th, p. 1009 (1937): “ Nutri- 
tion Surveys: Vitamin A_ Deficiency among 
School-children in London and Cambridge ” 
(M. K. Maitra and L, J. Harris). 

Lancet, Leader in same issue, p. 1025: “An 
Objective Test of Malnutrition.” 

Lancet, November 6th, 1937, p. 1090: “ An 
Objective Test of Malnutrition.” 

British Medical Journal, November 20th, 1937: 
“The Assessment of the State of Nutrition and 
the Detection of Malnutrition ” (W. R. Aykroyd). 

Lancet, November 27th, 1937, p. 1265. “* Assess- 
ing the Nutrition of School-children.” 

Lancet, November 27th, 1937, p. 1275. “ The 
State of Nutrition.” 

British Medical Journal, December 11th, 1937, 
p. 1175. “ Assessments of Nutrition.” 
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effects of malnutrition on stock we are not 
faced, to anything like the same extent, with 
the difficulties which confront those engaged 
in human nutrition work. Since the first 
serious attempts were made, a little over x 
century ago, to apply scientific methods to the 
feeding of animals it has been the aim of the 
scientific investigator to establish some kind 
of quantitative connection between the weigit 
of an animal and the amount of nutrients 
required to produce a certain result in the 
form of growth, milk or work. The Lawes ani 
Gilbert comparative slaughter experiments 
followed by the work of Kellner with the 
respiration chamber, and controlled balance 
experiments have established for cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and horses most accurate standards, as 
far as carbohydrate, fat and protein are con- 
cerned. To-day the knowledgeable farmer can 
from a table of analyses of foodstuffs tell at a 
glance whether or not his live stock ration is 
deficient, or the number of pounds live weight 
or milk his stock should be producing and, 
even more, he can buy his foodstuffs in the open 
market at a price quoted per nutritive unit 
and not just per ton. The individual variation 
in livestock has been found to be much less 
marked than in the case of the human being. 
Perhaps it is when we consider the vitamin or 
mineral standards for animals that we approach 
more closely to the problems which contrent 
the workers in human medicine. Nevertheless 
our biochemists and physiologists are in a 
position to make rapid progress since they are 
able to carry out extensive and adequately 
controlled experiments on the species concern- 
ing which they desire information, and—what 
is perhaps the greatest advantage—they can 
perform these experiments within the precincts 
of their own laboratories and so eliminate many 
of the outside influences which are apt to 
render experiments on a human population null 
and void. Furthermore, the veterinary bio- 
chemist or clinician can watch the progress of 
feeding experiments by making a careful post- 
mortem examination of selected experimental 
animals at various stages in the course of the 
work—a very exact criterion of progress which 
our brothers in, human medicine would fain 
possess. 

Therefore we are in the happy position that 
the veterinary clinician is not solely dependent 
upon his own assessment of the standard of 
nutrition but, owing to the advanced state of 
our knowledge, can, with the help of a diet 
analysis, a biochemical examination of the 
blood and, perhaps, with the sacrifice of one 
animal upon the post-mortem altar, tell with 
the greatest accuracy the nutritive status of 
his client’s stock. 

J. STEWART. 
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ABSTRACTS 


| A Note on the Occurrence of Enterohepatitis or 

“ Blackhead ” in Chickens. Roserts, F. H. 8. 

(1937.) Austral. Vet. J. 13. 4. 158-161. 

(2 refs.).] 

Although enterohepatitis has frequently been 
noted in turkeys in Australia, the disease has 
never been previously reported in fowls in that 
country. The outbreak recorded occurred in the 
majority of a group of fowls experimentally 
infected with Heterakis gallinae, the caecum 
worm of fowls, which is a vector of blackhead. 

No birds died from the disease and only in 
three ‘ases were pronounced = symptoms 
observed. The typical macroscopic lesions of 
enterohepatitis of turkeys were present in the 
caeca and livers. Inflammatory changes of the 
caecal wall were seen as early as three days 
after infection. The changes in the liver were 
not consistent. In some birds with marked 
lesions of the caeca the livers remained normal 
while in others the liver changes were typical 
of the disease. In early stages the liver was 
pale, slightly enlarged, and with several sub- 
capsular haemorrhagic spots. 

Microscopic examinations of affected caeca 
showed changes of a_ typical inflammatory 
reaction, with marked haemorrhages, oedema, 
and necrosis of the mucous membrane. There 
was an intense leucocytic infiltration of the 
areolar tissue. Histomonas meleagridis Was 
readily seen, usually in large numbers, in the 
mucosa and sub-mucosa, and the four forms 
assumed by the protozoan, as described by 
Tyzzer, were found. 

R. F. G. 
a a K * 
|Loeal Amyloidosis in the Nasal Cavity of the 

Horse. (Trans. title.) Moscont and P1reEs 

(1936.) Revista med. vet. Buenos Aires. 18. 

1. 11-15. 3 plates. ] 

After reviewing the scanty literature on this 
subject the authors state that in 20 years they 
inet only two cases of localised amyloidosis in 
the nasal cavity. 

What was thought to be a_ simple nasal 
polypus was removed under local anaesthesia ; 
similarly a circumscribed growth just within 
the nostril proved to be amyloid. 

Macroscopically both these proliferations 
were lobulated, translucent and slightly pink, 
measuring 5 by S em. When sectioned and 
stained (Congo red and methyl violet) they were 
seen to be degenerate granulomata showing 
dense lymphocytic infiltration, “ giant cells,” 
hyaline degeneration of the stroma and hyaline 
deposition in the walls of the arterioles. 

In neither case is any specific causative agent 
mentioned. é. A. FP. 





[Saponified Vaccine for Rinderpest Immunisa- 
tion. CuRAsSON (1937.) Bull. Acad. vét. France. 
10. 8. 322-331.] 

A summary of experiments performed in 
North Africa upon the use of saponified vaccine 
for immunisation against rinderpest. 

The vaccine is prepared from saponified 
spleen extracts of infected calves; 1.500 doses 
nay be obtained from one spleen compared with 
SO doses of formolised vaccine. One dose is 
sufficient to confer an immunity in most cases. 
Symptoms of rinderpest are sometimes shown 
after vaccination with this extract; the losses 
are not so great, however, as those consequent 
upon the use of serum vaccination. 

K. C. H. 


* Bo * % 


|Infection of Mice with Brucella abortus of 

Bovine Origin. Scorcie, N. J. (1938.) J. Path. 

and Bact. 46, 1. 165-172. | 

Hitherto, guinea-pigs have been the most 
commonly used laboratory animals for experi- 
mental purposes and for the isolation of Br. 
abortus from naturally infected material. In 
several recent publications it has been = sug- 
gested that it might be advantageous to use 
mice for this work, particularly in experiments 
where large numbers of animals are required. 
The work reported in this paper was under- 
taken with a view to ascertaining the suscepti- 
bility of mice to infection with Br. abortus. Mice 
and guinea-pigs were inoculated with graded 
doses of cultures of Br. abortus or with 
naturally infected milk, in order to compare their 
relative susceptibilities to infection. The results 
show that mice are much less susceptible, and 
that they cannot replace guinea-pigs for 
diagnostic and experimental procedures con- 
nected with Br. abortus. 

N. J. S. 
ok oo * 3 ok 

| I.—Biliary Fever (Nuttalliosis) of the Cat: A 

Case in the Stellenbosch District. Jackson, C. 

and Dunnine, F. J. (1937) ; I.—Piroplasmosis 

in the Domestic Cat. McNeir, J. (1937.) 

J. S. Afric. Vet. Med. Assoc. 8. 2. 83-90.] 

The first article records observations on a 
case of feline piroplasmosis at Stellenbosch, The 
inajority of infected erythrocytes contained one 
parasite, though often two were seen; few cells 
are said to contain more than two. Division 
forms are said to be “ predominantly of the 
cruciform type characteristic of the genus 
Nuttalia.” The great majority of the parasites 
were circular and had an average diameter of 
lSu. The animal recovered under treatment 
with acaprin. 

The second article records that piroplasmosis 
of cats is a relatively common disease in the 
country fringing Table Mountain, the disease 
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being characterised by fever, depression, jaun- 
dice, constipation and haemoglobinuria. The 
parasite is described as occurring as pyriform, 
rounded or rod-like bodies. The mortality is 
not so high as in canine piroplasmosis, and 
treatment with trypanblue or acaprin is effica- 
cious. The disease is apparently transmitted 
by the imago stage of Haemophysalis leachi, 

uo. Fs 


|Curdled Blood. <A Simply-prepared Fluid 

Medium for the Cultivation of Anaerobes. 

Puttar, E. Murray (19386.) J. Bact. 32. 2. 

131-3. ] 

A description is given of a rapidly and easily 
prepared medium for the cultivation = of 
anaerobes. The medium consists of a mixture 
of four volumes of broth and one volume of 
defibrinated blood which is steamed for 20 to 
30 minutes. During steaming it sets to a firm 
gel and becomes chocolate in colour, After this 
process the flask should be shaken vigorously, 
when the gel breaks up into small granules. 
The contents of the flask are then distributed 
into tubes which are plugged and placed in 
the autoclave at 115°C. for 20 minutes. The 
granules tend to adhere during this process 
but they offer no resistance to the passage of 
an inoculating needle or pipette. Furthermore, 
the fine debris does not interfere with the 
ordinary staining methods and another advan- 
tage is that proteolytic organisms cause the 
curd to change in colour to dark brown or 


black, 
The medium has been used to grow various 
members of the genus Clostridium. R. LL. 





THE LEADING SHOW SOCIETIES 

Captain T. A. Howson, Secretary of the Royal 
Welsh Agricultural Society, appealing for more 
members, issues a list showing the comparative 
financial and membership position of some of 
the leading show-holding societies. 

According to this list, the Highland Socjety 
has the greatest number of members (10,000), 
but the R.A.S.E. has the biggest financial reserve 
(£231,700). 

The Royal Welsh Society is said to have the 
smallest number of members (1,057) and the 
smallest reserve (£9,603) of the Societies listed. 

The list is as follows: 

Approx. Approx. 
No. of | Reserve 
Members. Fund. 
Royal Agricultural Society of 
England ; 9,000 £231,700 
Highland and 
Society of Scotland - 
Roval Welsh Agricultural Society 1,057 
British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion aR ae oe ... 1,708 €41,905 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society 2,949 £41,800 
Royal Lancashire Agricultural 


Agricu ltural 
10,000 £184,300 
£9,603 


Society tsa as ... 2,986 €22,450 
Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Society... 1,072 £18,579 


Three Counties Agricultural 


Society 1,295 £10,124 
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REPORT 


|Alan, Duke of Northumberland, Memorial 
Fund: Fourth Report of the Management 
Committee (1938). ] 


This Fund is designed to facilitate investiga 
tional work into diseases of livestock, with 
special reference to sheep diseases, in the 
province served by Mr. W. Lyle Stewart. 
M.R.C.V.S., the Veterinary Investigation Officer 
located at King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Its appeal, as evidenced by the list of donations, 
continues to extend. The work of the committee 
as outlined in this report certainly justifies 
this support. 

After detailing the products which may be 
obtained, through the practitioners in the area, 
at special prices, the report gives information 
on the diseases for which these remedies are 
prophylacties, 

It is interesting to note that even in the 
Newcastle area lamb dysentery appears to be 
extending its incidence. The serum inoculation 
of the lambs and vaccination of the ewes are 
both regarded as good methods of control but, 
where practicable, the former is preferable. 
It is noted that a single dose of modern braxy 
vaccine does not give sufficient protection on 
some farms. The popularity of the “ nicotine 
mixture” supplied by the Fund for the treat- 
ment of worm infestation of the alimentary 
tract of sheep has increased to a remarkable 
extent. “ Pulpy kidney antiserum” is) now 
added to the list and details of some controlled 
and uncontrolled field experiments do support 
the contention that, by its use, pulpy kidney 
disease may be prevented. It would seem that 
Mr. Lyle Stewart now regards “ grass ill” as 
a Cl. welchiu, type TD, enterotoxaemia and the 
term as synonymous with pulpy kidney disease. 

The report is indicative of good work, as is 
particularly evidenced in that part which deals 
with current investigations. A three-year 
experimental programme on border pining in 
sheep may go far in determining whether 
worm infestation or under-nutrition or a 
combination of these conditions underlies 
the present necessity for periodically sending 
the sheep to distant pastures. A short chapter 
on louping-ill is informative and it is con- 
cluded that the main lamb losses on 
Northumberland tick-infested farms are not due 
to this disease. Pyaemic affections following 
tick infestation are clearly of paramount 
importance in this province and the results of 
further work on them will be awaited with 
much interest. What is said of pregnanes 
disease of ewes well illustrates the difficulties 
confronting the investigators and that, as yet, 
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we can do little other than theorise regarding 
its nature, 

The final chapter deals with the artificial 
feeding of hill sheep, a subject on which opinion 
is still very divided, and a good case is made 
out in favour of supplementary feeding during 
the early spring months. Dr. S. J. Watson's 
suggestion that silage meets the case is of much 
interest. His description of a simple portable 
and its use should interest all who are 
concerned in this problem. One is tempted to 
wonder just how his scheme would fit in with 
that for the improvement of hill pastures so 
ably advocated from the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station at Aberystwyth. 


silo 





REVIEWS 


Register of Veterinary Surgeons 


The new Register is just published and is 
being issued to all members of the College as 
annual fees are received. It has, of course, 
been brought up to date and includes the names 
and addresses of the 150 new graduates who 
qualified in 1937. The total number of members 
registered is now 3,597 as compared with 8,545 
in 1937. The list of registered “ Existing 
Practitioners ” is reduced from 17 to 13. 

In an appendix is given an up-to-date list 
of veterinary officers of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, including those whose 
appointments date from April, 1988. For the 
rest, the Register contains the usual informa- 
tion: the lists of members of Council, officers 


and examiners, bye-laws, examination sylla- 
buses for the membership and fellowship 
diplomas and for the diplomas in Veterinary 
State Medicine and in Tropical Veterinary 


Medicine and Hygiene. 


Po le te 
ot * a8 


|“ Text-book of Experimental Surgery.” By 'T. 


MARKOWITZ, M.B. (TOR.) Pu.D., M.S. ( MINN.) 
(Exp. Surg.). Bailliére, Tindall and Cox.’ 


Sis. 6d. ] 

A surgeon is a craftsman and it is said that 
he is born and not made. There is much to 
support this theory for the manipulative 
dexterity of the artist is generally inherent and 
hot acquired. There are many able surgeons 
who by dint of perseverence, ete.. have attained 
to the state of good hands. There are others 
Who will always be plumbers. 

Apart from good hands, the chief attributes 
of a surgeon are that he must have a profound 
knowledge of anatomy, a sound physiological 
background and be well versed in technique. 





Markowitz is of the opinion that the human 
surgeon can with advantage be trained for his 
craft in the field of experimental surgery. In 
the past many surgeons have decried the value 
of experimental surgery as a teaching aid. Sir 
Frederick Treves said that he had not learnt 
anything from surgical experiments upon 
animals. Whatever were the views of the past, 
there is no doubt that modern human surgery 
owes a great debt to animal experiment. The 
Institute of Experimental Medicine of the Mayo 
Foundation and our own College of Surgeons 


Research Institute bear witness to the truth 
of the above statement. 


Markowitz sets out to show the advantages 
Which follow a course in experimental surgery. 
His preliminary chapters in Care and Feeding, 
Anaesthesia and on Equipment and Technique, 
Will be of particular interest to veterinary 
surgeons. 


Although most of the book deals with = sur- 
gery which is impracticable for him in = the 


ordinary course of events, there are some chap- 
ters a perusal of which would be particularly 
useful to the veterinary surgeon, Chapter 9, 
Standard Technical Procedures in the Surgery 
of the Alimentary Canal, will have a particular 
appeal to veterinarians. 

The book is one of 500 pages, printed on art 
paper and profusely illustrated. There are well 
over 3800 superb line drawings which are in 
themselves an education and well worth the 
price. of the book. 

We welcome this work and heartily recom- 
mend it to all who wish to leave the common 
rut. 





METHYLENE BLUE TESTS 


The Home Farmer states that Dr. J, A. Fairer, 
Medical Officer of Health for Leicestershire, has 
carried out a long series of tests of samples of 
milk by both the methylene blue test and the 
coliform bacillus count, and forms the opinion, 
after testing 3,227 samples, that the new method 
is slightly more severe. Samples were of milk 
of all grades and some non-designated. On the 
plate count and coliform test in 1936 a total of 
705 samples were tested, with 84:1 per cent. up 
to grade A standard. In 1937, under the methy- 
lene blue and coliform tests, 80-7 per cent. of 


the 1,325 samples were up to “accredited” 
standard. Of the “tuberculin tested ” samples 
only four were unsatisfactory on both tests. 


Schools milk was 82:9 per cent. satisfactory, and 
applicants for “ accredited” certificates showed 
83:5 per cent, satisfactory on both tests. 


3 * * Kk 


The National Milk Publicity Council announce 
that there are now 6,455 firms with nearly 
2,000,000 employees operating their scheme for 
increasing the consumption of — milk in 
industries, 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 
The undermentioned have been published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1: Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 
Price Post 


net free 
Ss & & & 
House or Lorps PAPERS AND 
BILLS: 
(37a), Dogs Act (1871) Amend- 
ment Bill. Amendments to be 
moved in Committee oe 0 1 0 13 
(62.) Food and Drugs Bill. 
 ' 2 ee! ae aa : © ; = 


House oF ComMmons BILL: 

99. Docking and Nicking of 

Horses (Prohibition) (H.L.) 0 1 0 i: 
House OF COMMONS PAPER: 

156. Development Commis- 
sioners, Twenty - seventh 
Report, for the year ended 
March 31st, 1937... ae a © 2 9 

COMMAND PAPERS: 

15671.) Medical Research 
Council. Annual Report for 
the year 1936-37... he 5s 8 3 3 

Home OFFICE: 

Dangerous Drugs (Approved 
Institutions) Order No, 20. 
Various Institutions. March 
Ist, 1938 bin nia das 

STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 
1938: 

183/S.8. Milk and Dairies, 
Scotland. The Milk (Special 
Designations) Amendment 
Order (Scotland), dated 
February 18th, 1938 iia 0 1 0 1 

191. The Diseases of Animals 
(Disinfection) Order, dated 
February 28th, 1936 ie 0 1 0 13 

192. Diseases of Animals. The 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
(Amendment) Order, dated 
March 3rd, 1938... Se 0 1 0 13 

194. Diseases of Animals. The 
Cattle-Plague (Amendment) 

Order, dated March 3rd, . 
1938... re ae na 0 1 0 13 

195. Diseases of Animals, The 
Pleuro-Pneumonia (Amend- 
ment) Order, dated March 
3rd, 1938 er Sas ‘ne e: 3 0 13 

197. Diseases of Animals. The 
Animals (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Order, dated March 
7th, 1938... ve nw wae f Be 

217. Milk and Dairies Amend- 
ment Order, dated March 
15th, 1938... aad ad 0 1 0 13 

218. Milk and Dairies, England. 

The Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Amendment Order, 
dated March 15th, 1938... 0 1 13 
HEALTH, MINISTRY OF 
Circular 1685. Agriculture Act, 
1937, Part IV. Milk and 
Dairies Acts and Orders; 
Tuberculosis Order, 1938. 
March 22nd, 1938 (33-9999) 0 1 0 13 
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HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND, DEPART- 
MENT OF: 

Foods Circular 51, 1938. Milk 
(Special Designations) 
Amendment Order (Scot- 
land), 1938. March 17th, 
1938. (49-9999) Fats ed 








In Parliament 
The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House of Commons recently: 
ATTESTED HERDS SCHEME EXTENSION 


Mr. Price asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether any assistance will be given to owners 
of beef cattle in connection with the scheme 
for eradicating tuberculosis from the herds; 
what form that assistance will take; and the 
date on which it will come into operation? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Under the powers con- 
ferred by Section 20 of the Agriculture Act, 
1937, it is proposed to extend the presen! 
Attested Herds Schemes as soon as practicable to 
enable payments to be made in respect of herds 
maintained primarily for beef production. I am 
not yet in a position to announce the form that 
assistance will take or the date on which the 
arrangements will operate, but I hope to be able 
o make a statement on the subject at an early 
date. 


SKIMMED MILK 

Viscountess Astor asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether he is aware that the Food 
Council in its recent report condemned the waste 
of 6,500,000 gallons of skimmed milk; and, in 
view of the stress laid upon its value as a 
nutritive food by the Advisory Committee on 
nutrition, what action is he contemplating to 
avoid this waste in future? 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: [I am aware of the state- 
ment to which the Noble Lady refers, although 
the estimate of gallonage should, in my opinion, 
be accepted with reserve. The supply of 
skimmed milk is inconstant, since it depends 
upon the varying quantities of whole milk avail- 
able for manufacture into butter and cream, and 
it is in greatest supply when the overflow of 
whole milk from the liquid market is largest. 
Moreover, many manufacturers have no facilities 
for converting skimmed milk into a_ product 
which can be conveniently stored, handled and 
transported. Even those manufacturers who are 
so equipped have difficulty on occasions in 
finding outlets for all the skimmed milk left 
from their manufacturing operations, and, for the 
others, the problem is largely one of finding «a 
steady sale for a highly fluctuating quantity and 
no satisfactory solution has yet been found. 

Viscountess Astor: Is it not the case that the 
Milk Marketing Board refuse to allow this 
skimmed milk to be sold? That is their policy. 
Are they not thereby depriving thousands of 
children and other people of the benefit of this 
skimmed milk? 

Mr. Morrison: That is not quite true. The 
Milk Marketing Board do not pay rebates on 
skimmed milk when sold by the purchaser for 
liquid consumption, as the purchaser would give 
almost as much for skimmed milk as for whole 
milk, and the Board would thereby be subsidising 
the sale of skimmed milk to the detriment of their 
own producers. What we want is that people 
shall drink whole milk, and not skimmed milk. 


(Continued at foot of col. 2, page 417.) 
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The Centralised Animal 
Health Service in Being 


ESTERDAY witnessed the official birth of 

the Centralised Animal Health Service, for it 
was the appointed day for the transfer to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries of many of 
the duties hitherto performed by the veterinary 
services of local authorities. The change has 
already removed many of the inequalities of 
organisation and administration and it has been 
whole-heartedly welcomed by the profession. 
Inco-ordinated as the veterinary services of 
local authorities were, however, it behoves us 
not to forget the great work they have 
uccomplished in the past. If it had not been 
for the example set by the more enlightened 
of these authorities the way for the present 
campaign on a national scale would have been 
far more difficult. Many of the veterinary 
officers who have been responsible for these 
duties in the past are now members of the 
Centralised Service and we may look forward 
confidently to a general standard of efficiency 
in the future equally as high as that of the best 
of the local authorities in the past. Some 
anxiety there is for the future of the veterinary 
functions still remaining with local authorities, 
but it is to be hoped that it will not be long 
before these functions also are transferred to 
the central authority. 

The new service, containing as it does an 
admirable mixture of experienced men from 
the earlier Animal Diseases Division of the 
Ministry, from the services of local authorities, 
and from the ranks of the practitioners, is well 


equipped to effect great advances in the: 


standard of health of the livestock of Great 
Britain provided the personnel is efficiently 
utilised. Reasonably rapid progress with the 
task of eradicating tuberculosis may be 
contidently expected and attacks upon other 
diseases will follow. The work to be undertaken 
is neither empirical nor concerned with the 
detection of malpractice but is based upon the 
skilled application of scientific knowledge and 
if only for this reason the title of inspector is 
inisleading and ‘alculated to delay the 
development of the complete confidence between 
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farmer and _ veterinary officer which the 
welfare of the schemes demands. 

The new era of organised veterinary 
endeavour begins in troubled times but if 
international peace can be maintained the 
profession should be able to look into the 
future with feelings of pleasure at the thought 
of good work to be done and with hope that the 
plans may develop smoothly and proceed with 
ever-increasing success. The ultimate goal can 
only be achieved, however, if everyone, be he 
civil servant or part-time officer, maintains that 
high standard of efficiency in his own work 
which he expects from the State service as 
a whole. We wish every success to the Minister 
und his staff in the great task before them. 





NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION 


The annual report of the National Horse 
Association of Great Britain, to be presented 
at the annual meeting on April 6th, shows that 
the membership is 1,404, compared with 1,117 
a year ago. Sir Edward Mann _ has_ been 
nominated as President for the coming year in 
succession to Major H,. Faudel-Phillips. It is 
intended to issue a series of small county hand- 
books which will indicate the riding schools 
and the facilities for riding in each county. 
Riding tours in Hungary have been organised 
in co-operation with the National Horse Associa- 
tion. Each tour will last 16 days. First-class 
Hungarian-bred horses, trained for long-distance 
rides, will be available. The first tour will 
begin on April 30th. 


a * * * * 


It is announced by the Agricultural Research 
Council that a grant has been made to the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, for the pur- 
chase of equipment which will enable the College 
to undertake the testing of grass driers in any 
part of Great Britain. The College is also under- 
taking certain fundamental work on grass drying, 
with the aid of another grant made by the 
Council, 


WILp Brrps PROTECTION ACTS 


Sir N. Gratran-Doy_Le asked the, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the complexity of the 
law relating to the protection of wild birds; and 
whether, with a view to the simplification and 
the co-ordination of the provisions contained in 
county and county borough Acts on the subject, 
he will appoint a Departmental Committee of 
inquiry? 

The UNbER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd): My right hon, 
Friend’s attention has been called to the need 
for revision of the Wild Birds Protection Acts 
and the matter is under consideration. My 
right hon. Friend is in touch with representative 
ornithologists, but he does not think that a 
Departmental inquiry would be useful in present 
circumstances. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Society” 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT LEEDS 


A general meeting of this Division was held at 
the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, January 
28th, 1938, when the President, Mr. W. R. 
McKinna, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., occupied the Chair. 

The members present were Messrs. F. C. 
Scott, J. A. Dixon, A. H. Watson, A. D. J. 
Brennan, G. E. Sampson, H. M. Salusbury, 
Kk. EF. Hardwick, J. Cochrane-Dyet, W. A. 
Campbell, A. J. Adams, J. O. Powley, G. W. 
Davidson, FE. G. Dunean, D. V. Sinelair, FE. 
Ackroyd, J. P. Cook, J. W. Procter, T. C. Hall, 
G. V. Tyerman, W. Halstead, A. Riggs, J. B. 
McKinna, and W. T. MacGregor (Hon. Secre- 
tary). The following were present as visitors: 
Messrs. G. S. Donaldson, G. Green, F. B. Greer, 
J. Marshall, J. Johnston, F. Bradley, J. 
Livingstone and W. Andrew. 

The receipt was intimated of apologies for 
inability to attend from Messrs. P. D. Dunn, 
A. Cruickshank, EF. F. McCleery, J. M. McKellar, 
H. G. Bowes, R. Hayes, D. S. Rabagliati, W. 
Crawford and G. Whitehead. 

OspiruarRy.—The PrResipent referred to the 
great loss which had been sustained since the 
last meeting by the deaths of Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, of Edinburgh, who was an honorary 
ussociate of the Society, and Mr. F. M. Hallilay, 
who was a Past President. 

In paying tribute to the qualities of Dr. 
Bradley, Mr. McKinna commented upon the 
great services he had rendered to the veterinary 
profession. He was a national, even an inter- 
national figure and his work would live for all 
time. 

Referring to Mr. Hallilay’s association with 
the Society, the President expressed the mem- 
bers’ feelings in saying that he would be sadly 
missed. He had been a faithful and loyal 
member of the Society and his demise would be 
long felt in the Dewsbury district where he had 
so long practised. 

The members then rose and stood in silence 
for a few moments as a mark of respect to 
their memory. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The minutes of the last 
meeting having been adopted, the following 
correspondence was submitted by the Secretary : 

Leeds Clinic (R.S.P.C.A.).—A letter dated 
January Sth, was read from the General 
Secretary, N.V.M.A., in which he stated that the 
Organising Committee, while sorry that so much 


*Received for publication February 9th, 1938. 


difficulty had been experienced in arranging a 
meeting with Mr. McCarmick, felt that a 
further attempt should be made to find an agree- 
able date. After discussion it was agreed that 
the Division should await the outcome of the 
further efforts of the parent body before taking 
any further action. 

Wakefield R.S.P.C.A, Clinic.—Correspondence 
was read regarding a difference which had 
arisen between this Branch of the R.S.P.C.A. 
and the veterinary surgeon who attends the 
clinic. The Secretary reported that on the 
instructions of the Council he had interviewed 
the parties concerned and that a temporary 
agreement had been arrived at until such time 
as a more satisfactory and lasting arrangement 
could be made. 

R.S.I. Congress.—The receipt was reported of 
au letter from the Secretary of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute in which he invited the Society 
to appoint delegates to attend the Annual Health 
Congress of the Institute. The Congress is to 
be held at Portsmouth, from July 11th to July 
16th. It was resolved that the President or 
his nominee should attend. 

Dalrymple-Champneys Prise.—It was unani- 
mously agreed that for the year 1988, no 
recommendation should be made for the award 
of this prize. 

RESIGNATIONS.—It was agreed to accept with 
great regret the resignations of Major Holland, 
late of York, and Mr. E. F. MecCleery, late 
of Leeds. The Secretary was instructed to con- 
vey to these two gentlemen the best wishes of 
the members for their future health and happi- 
ness in their new spheres of work. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS.—Messrs. V. J.) L. 
Leslie (Skipton), J. Cochrane-Dyet (Malton). 
D. D. Canning (Doncaster), and A, J. Hughes 
(Goole), were elected members of the Society. 
Messrs. W. W. Andrew (Doncaster), K. Stuart 
(Norton), and P. Fernie (Pickering), were 
nominated for membership. 

R.C.V.S. ELection.—Proposed by Mr. J. 0. 
PowLey, and seconded by Mr. A. H. Watson, 
it was enthusiastically agreed that Mr. J. W. 
Procter, of York, should be nominated as a 
candidate in the forthcoming election of mem- 
bers of Council. Instructions were also given 
to the Secretary to write to the neighbouring 
Divisions in the North of England soliciting 
their support for his candidature. 

DONATIONS.—It was resolved that the usual 
donations made by the Society at this meeting 
should be continued, namely, three guineas each 
to the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society, and the Victoria Veter- 
inary Benevolent Fund, and two guineas to the 
National Horse Association. 

ORGANISATION OF R.S.PLCLA. Ciinics : N.V MLA, 
RECOMMENDATIONS.—The meeting then consid- 
ered carefully the recommendations made by the 
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sub-committee of the Organising Committee of 
the N.V.M.A. on the question of the free treat- 
ment of sick animals of the poor. 

The meeting endorsed the sub-committee’s 
findings with the following exceptions :— 

Central Clinic. Paragraph (2). That the 
word “resident” should be substituted for 
“ practising ” and that the representative on 
the local committee of the R.S.P.C.A. should 
in all cases be a nominee of the local 
N.V.M.A. Division. 

Paragraph (4) Sub-paragraph (3). The 
members were of the opinion that the Branch 
Committee should be responsible for all 
drugs, instruments, etc., used at the clinic 
and that they should not be supplied by the 
veterinary surgeons in attendance. They 
also very strongly emphasised the point that 
the monies received from people attending 
the clinic should be paid into the funds of 
the R.S.P.C.A. and not offered as payment to 
the veterinary surgeons. It was felt that the 
latter procedure would be incompatible with 
the dignity of the profession. 

Paragraph (4) Sub-paragraph (6). With 
regard to advertising the clinic in the local 
press, it was felt that there could be no 
objection to publishing the names of the 
veterinary surgeons in addition to their 
addresses. 

With these exceptions, the members were in 
complete agreement with the scheme. 

Arising from the above discussion, Colonel! 
J. A. Dixon proposed that the Secretary be 
instructed to write to the Halifax Branch of 
the R.S.P.CLA. asking that a nominee of this 
Society might be invited to sit on their local 
committee. This was seconded by Mr. A. I. 
WATSON and assented to by the members. 


Mr. MeKinna’s Presidential Address 

The PRESIDENT now gave his address from the 
Chair, this being as follows :— 

My first thought is of the honour you have 
conferred upon me in electing me to the Presi- 
dential Chair, and I would again take the 
opportunity of saying how greatly I do appreci- 
ate your confidence in me. I enter upon ny year 
of oftice in all humility for I am aware of the 
responsibilities it entails and my lack of 
qualifications for the work. On the other hand, 


I yield to no one in my enthusiasm for the wel-- 


fare of the Society and the profession as a 
Whole, and with the support of your experience 
and counsel I look forward to a year of interest 
and profit to us all. 

I am deeply conscious also of the honour you 
have wished to do to the memory of my late 
father, who in his time served the Yorkshire 
Society and the Profession on the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and the 
National Veterinary Medical Association. He 
would have wished that IT should take such 
opportunities of service as were possible, and 
you have in your kindness of thought given to 
his son the office he once held in this Society. 
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All our professional life is given up to ser- 
vice, whether to the individual, to the district 
in which we live or to the State. It is doubtful 
if it is in that feeling of altruism that we enter 
upon our careers as. veterinary surgeons, but 
as the years go by it is this knowledge that we 
serve, naking for the betterment of the country 
in Which we dwell, that helps us in the difficult 
places and ever stimulates us to greater effort. 
Unconsciously perhaps, yet undoubtedly do our 
Ineetings together help towards this end, and 
those who have made the habit of supporting 
our meetings by their attendance have never 
gone elpty away. The great men of our profes- 
sion have always been those who have been 
fired with enthusiasm for progress in = our 
activities and the enhancement of our prestige. 
The burden is laid upon us to carry” the 
Standard of progress still further and higher. 
It is a legacy we cannot disavow, the continua- 
tion of service to ourselves and our fellow men. 

Within the memory of most of us, we can 
recognise the changes that have taken place 
in the many and varied activities of the profes- 
sion. It does not seem so many years ago that 
the majority of veterinary surgeons most 
naturally turned to general practice. In the 
pre-mechanical age, the horse and his diseases 
occupied a great deal of the practitioner's time. 
The bovine patient was a more frequent occur- 
rence than it is to-day, and those were the days 
of the great clinicians. To-day, the horse is no 
longer a popular means of transport and the 
present generation has no great affection for 
him apart from his uses in sport. Improved 
housing conditions and rational feeding have 
made the cow a much healthier type of patient, 
and now the practitioner is seldom required 
except in those cases which necessitate undress- 
ing and often lying in uncomfortable attitudes 
on a cow-shed floor. 

It has been customary to refer to the general 
practitioner as the back,;bone of the profession ; 
I contend that he is still as sturdy but the 
professional vertebral column has become 
alarmingly attenuated in the recent years. It 
is interesting to note that in our own Society 
this trend of events is most marked in our 
make-up. We, who practice, are almost in a 
minority, being replaced by stalwarts who have 
adopted the whole-time services for their 
careers. The recognition that the veterinarian 
has an essential réle to play in public health 
work has of course brought about this compara- 
tively new and important service to the 
community. The career it offers of steady work 
and no anxieties about one’s income, the freedom 
from the irregularities and, at times, disagree- 
able conditions of general practice with its 
fluctuating returns, are proving attractive to a 
large number of new graduates. There is a 
very real danger that in the years to come we 
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shall be faced with a shortage of practitioners 
of real ability. The effect of this on the agricul- 
tural community generally must eventually 
become a problem of real concern to the country. 

Whilst we have of necessity these divisions 
of interest in our varied spheres of work, may 
I appeal to you for that broad-minded interest 
in our profession which will give no place to 
narrow-minded and intolerant factions. We may 
live in an age of specialisation, but each section 
of the profession is interdependent. There is 
no place for rivalries, and the profession’s 
motto of “ Vis unita fortior” was never more 
needful than at the present day. Our own 
National Veterinary Medical Association exists 
to weld us into one strong body; it has in so 
Inauny Ways helped and guided our destinies and 
upheld our prestige that it seems incredible that 
any member of our profession can stand aloof 
from the ever-recurring appeal for enrolment. 
Only a supremely strong “ National” can speak 
with authority, and without a united front we 
cannot hope to ensure to posterity the rightful 
place that we should hold amongst the learned 
professions. 

It is customary in an address of this kind to 
review the more recent advances and discoveries 
in veterinary science. They cover such a wide 
and ever-increasing field that it is not possible 
to do more than point out that quietly and with- 
out ostentation much progress is being made. 

Research in the laboratory produces from time 
to time methods of a prophylactic and curative 
nature in many of our more obscure diseases, 
Such diseases of sheep as braxy, louping-ill, 
lamb dysentery and pulpy kidney, have been 
brought under control by biological products. 
The research into distemper in the dog brought 
with it much information on the subject of 
virus diseases and more particularly a method 
of prophylaxis against the distemper virus and 
valuable aid in its early treatment. Work is 
still needed to elucidate the cause and treatment 
of other infections which resemble the distemper 
syndrome. Periodical reports of investigations 
of such diseases of economic importance as 
grass-sickness in the horse and foot-and-mouth 
disease show that the solution of these problems 
is not yet in sight. Intensive research into some 
of the little-known diseases of the pig has been 
needed for a long time, and it is gratifying to 
know that a start has been made in this 
direction. 

The bio-chemist has produced results of far 
reaching importance, and it is hardly necessary 
to remind you of those deficiency diseases such 
as hypocalcaemia of milking cows, ewes, sows 
and bitches, which respond so dramatically to 
calcium therapy. It is of interest to note that 
insulin can replace successfully the symptomatic 
treatment of azoturia in the. horse, due to the 
discovery that a hyperglycaemia exists in this 
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condition. The comparatively recent discovery 
of the sulphonamide group, specific in action 
against (haemolytic) streptococci, is one of the 
most spectacular and revolutionary in regard 
to treatment of infections by these organisms 
in the human being. Its similar efficacy in our 
own animals is not yet proved but it appears 
to offer new and valuable lines of treatment 
in the acute streptococcal diseases of animals 
such as may be encountered in puerperal infec- 
tions, pneumonia and possibly mastitis. Time 
does not allow more than a superficial glance 
at these activities of the biochemist, to whom, 
in my opinion, we must look for the solution 
of many of our problems of treatment of 
disease, 

It is hardly necessary to remind you of the 
many recent advances in surgical technique, 
especially in the smaller of our patients. The 
present-day owner expects to receive modern 
and expert treatment when we are consulted, 
and we owe a great debt to the professors of 
our teaching colleges who from time to time 
communicate and demonstrate the results of 
their researches. 

The profession as a whole has been greatly 
honoured by the gracious act of their Majesties 
in opening the newly-built Royal Veterinary 
College in Camden Town. We, who knew the 
old buildings, are envious of the present gradu- 
ates who work in such improved surroundings. 
Such a centre of veterinary learning can now 
be looked upon with pride, and the interest 
shown by the King and Queen must enhance the 
dignity of the profession. 

The recent years have brought to the city 
and town practitioners additional work in 
connection with animal clinics brought into 
being by collaboration with the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Free 
treatment for animals of poor people is a noble 
conception and an undoubted need. To prevent 
suffering due to lack of knowledge and faulty 
diagnosis it is essential that we, as a profession, 
should adapt ourselves to local requirements. 
So do we make our contribution to the allevia- 
tion of pain and illness amongst our four- 
footed patients, whose owners are unable to 
afford a usual fee. That this service is appreci- 
ated I know, and it is a pity that there should 
be attempted abuse of these free services. Such 
abuses should be dealt with firmly or else 
considerable damage will be done to the practi- 
tioner’s livelihood. For this reason I am 
strongly of the opinion that the centralised clinic 
scheme should never develop on the lines of a 
general veterinary hospital. 

If I may direct your attention to matters 
concerning preventive medicine, it is encourag- 
ing to know that the State has made a start 
in its Tuberculosis Eradication Scheme. The 
Attested Herds Scheme, as drafted for operation 
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in 1935, produced conditions so onerous and 
financial returns so small that its inception 
gave only a very slight incentive to the cleaning 
up of herds. The Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) 
Scheme, of 1937, has remedied many of its 
defects and the “ Assisted Test,” in which the 
Ministry makes a contribution to the cost of 
iesting, has given direct encouragement to those 
producers whose herds are almost clear of the 
disease. The shortening of the period between 
tests is additionally helpful towards attaining 
the certificate of attestation. To establish and 
maintain a tubercle-free herd, the policy of 
self-maintenance is proved to be an essential, 
und we cannot look forward to many attested 
herds in the industrial districts of the West 
Riding owing to the prevalence of the system 
of “ flying herds.” " 

The Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1923, 
issued by the Ministry of Health, made a half- 
hearted attempt to encourage the production 
of milk of a high standard of cleanliness and 
freedom from _ disease. The producer of 
“ Certified” and “ Tuberculin Tested ” milk in 
those days was indeed a pioneer and seldom 
reaped much benefit for his better product. 
Indeed, for the privilege of producing and sell- 
ing a “ graded” article he was mulcted a few 
guineas annually for his licence. Lack of 
education of the general public, the potential 
consumer, and the indifference of the majority 
of the medical profession have resulted in a 
failure to popularise the sale of tubercle-free 
milk. In later years, with the milk industry 
coming under the control of the Milk Marketing 
Board, the exemption of tuberculin-tested milk 
producers from the Board levy gave an indirect 
compensation and brought many to tackle the 
problem of cleaning up their herds. Now that 
the exemption from the levy has been with- 
drawn, it is to the 1987 Attested Herds Scheme 
that we must look for the development of a 
sufficiency of ‘“ clean” herds which will help to 
provide for the demand for tubercle-free cattle. 

Our profession has constantly drawn attention 
to the fact that the veterinarian is the one 
fitted by his training to take his part in the 
problem of Meat Hygiene and it is hoped that 
the new Public Health Bill when drafted will 
acknowledge our profession as competent to take 
our part in the inspection of meat. That such 
inspection to-day is by no means satisfactory 
is known to all of us, save in the case of those 
cities and towns who have been far sighted 
enough to employ their veterinary officers for 
this purpose. 

It is inevitable in this year of 1938 that one’s 
foremost thought is what is to be the fortune 
of our profession in the new venture of a 
Centralised Veterinary Service which has been 
thrust upon us. We cannot avoid discussing the 
problem, for it affects each one of us most 
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vitally. The old order changes and this New 
Year rings in fresh ventures. We are about to 
explore new lands. What is the cause of this 
upheaval, this disturbance of fixed and well- 
tried ways? Why the sudden abandonment, in 
the case of our profession, of this country’s 
dearly cherished way of local self-government 
for one of Central State Government? 

To visualise what these changes mean, will 
you retrace your steps with me to the years 
when the veterinary profession really com- 
menced to take its part in the control of animal 
diseases in relation to public health. It was 
with the post-War years that the first serious 
attempts were made, as the period of the Great 
War prevented the fruition of the old Tuber- 
culosis Order, of 1913, and the Milk and Dairies 
Act of 1914. 

The Tuberculosis Order of 1925, was the 
revival of State legislation enacted to eliminate 
cases of “open” tuberculosis of cattle and so 
reduce the dangers to consumers of meat and 
milk. It was not intended to reduce, and has 
not had the effect of reducing, the incidence of 
bovine tuberculosis itself. 

The Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders, super- 
seding the old Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk 
Shops Orders, reinforced the steps by which 
disease-infected milk could be controlled, and 
the Milk and Dairies Order of 1926, the com- 
mencement of the campaign for a cleaner and 
healthier milk supply. Here the veterinary 
officer, whether employed whole-time or part- 
time, took his part and his rightful place in 
milk hygiene. 

That this Order, of 1926, was made a permis- 
sive Order allowing negligent authorities to 
hold up progress in this work, has been the 
cause of such slow realisation on the part of 
many producers that milk could be and should 
he produced in a cleanly manner. It was 
responsible for the complete absence in many 
areas of any regular veterinary inspection of 
cattle, and consequent céntinued contamination 
of the milk supplies of those areas. Public 
opinion very gradually brought about the 
inclusion of these recalcitrant local authorities 
into the way of the majority who had accepted 
the responsibilities laid upon them. Veterinary 
county staffs increased in numbers and in size, 
and it appeared that it needed but the exercise 
of the powers possessed by the Minister of 
Health to bring about the complete observance 
of the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders. The 
veterinary officers appointed by local authori- 
ties were efficient and in their increasing 
knowledge of local conditions became of further 
service to the area that they served. The office 
of chief of a county local authority veterinary 
staff was attractive to many of our most 
efficient public health officers. Uniformity of 
veterinary functions. could not have been far 
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to seek and any additional standards could have 
been achieved by liaison and conference. 

The force of the argument that there was a 
wide degree of lack of uniformity did not lie, 
in my opinion, in the way in which veterinary 
officers carried out their work, but rather in the 
manner in which the sanitary duties of the 
Order, not generally within the jurisdication of 
the veterinary staff, were carried out. It was 
the lack of definite instructions and standards 
and especially of knowledge of the subject that 
caused the local sanitary authorities to inter- 
pret their duties in so many different ways. 
Had the whole question of milk hygiene in as 
far as it concerned production on the farm, been 
handed over to our own profession, the much 
wdvertised lack of uniformity of administra- 
tion would have fallen into the background. 
I have personally, for many years, had the 
privilege of discharging these duties as a part- 
time officer to a borough, and I say emphatically 
that real efficiency in administration of the Milk 
and Dairies Acts and Orders cannot be attained 
by divorcing those duties which are essentially 
veterinary from those concerned with milk 
production and handling. To my mind, no 
insuperable difficulties offered themselves to 
perfecting an already well-organised machine. 
All that was required was an extension to all 
areas of the benefits derived already by the 
majority. What, then, has helped to lead up 
to the complete reversal of policy with which 
we are confronted to-day ? 

Of recent years the general public and, in 
particular, the influential bodies connected with 
agriculture and the milk industry, and not least 
of all the State, have begun to take an increas- 
ing interest in the veterinary profession. In 
1933 there was issued the “ Report of the 
Reorganisation Commission for Milk” (the 
Grigg Commission). They reported :— 

“We consider it essential that the Milk and 
Dairies Order should be brought into universal 
operation and uniformly and efficiently admjnis- 
tered. .. . We are convinced that a whole-time 
service is essential as and when the supply of 
velerinary officers is equal to it... . We would 
urge very strongly that the provision of an 
adequate veterinary service should be encouraged 
by substantial assistance from State funds. 

“Even a single chief veterinary officer could 
do much to organise the service, to co-ordinate 
the work of part-time officers and gradually to 
bring about uniformity in the interpretation of 
the various orders and consistency of administra- 
tion within his own area.” 

Again in 1934, in the report of the Economic 
Advisory Council Committee on Cattle Disease 
(the Gowland Hopkins report) we have these 
far-reaching recommendations :—- 

“ Routine veterinary inspection should be 
made obligatory for all local authorities. The 
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veterinary service should be expanded under 
the immediate control of local authorities 
but with precautions designed to secure to 
the departments of agriculture the power to 
co-ordinate the activities of local authori- 
ties. . . . Only whole-time officers should be 
employed in the veterinary service, excep! 
where, by reason of the difficulty of securing 
adequate veterinary facilities, the agricul- 
tural interests of the district would be likely 
to suffer if a whole-time = officer) were 
appointed.” 

Both these reports emphasise the need for 
increased veterinary health services, but by wa) 
of expansion of the already existing local 
government services, 

It is to the reservation of the Gowland 
Hopkins report by Sir Merrik Burrell that the 
present Minister of Agriculture appears to hold 
fast, and the memorandum attached to this 
reservation emphasises Sir Merrik Burrell’s 
view that only a State organised service can 
successfully attack the problems of animal dis- 
ease and their associated problem of veterinary 
public health work. 

A scheme for the co-ordination of veterinary 
public health work as at present carried out 
under enactments of the Ministry of Health on 
the one hand (vide, Milk and Dairies Acts and 
Orders) and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries on the other hand (vide, Diseases of 
Animals Acts and Orders) was presented by the 
National Veterinary Medical Association last 
year. This was evolved from the labours of a 
committee of investigation which commenced 
work in October, 1935. Its findings were 
unanimously adopted by the Council of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association in 
June, 1937. The committee was representative 
of all sections of the profession. It was consti- 
tuted by men who had an intimate knowledge 
of our capabilities as a profession and laid 
down a well-considered scheme for its reorgan- 
isation. It visualised a Department of Anima! 
Health, preferably as a separate department 
headed by a principal veterinary officer directly 
responsible to the Minister of State. It detailed 
the arrangements by which the work would be 
co-ordinated and efficiently discharged, and 
urged the need for specialist services and ade 
quate laboratory assistance. It stressed the 
importance of retaining in any scheme the 
private practitioner, whom authors of grandiose 
plans appear liable to forget. 

Such a scheme could IT am sure, have been 
made workable and successful, and would have 
employed all veterinarians in their various 
Ways. Instead, in my opinion, disruption of the 
veterinary services of the country is threatened 
by the new centralisation scheme. 

In the summer of 1937, the present Minister 
of Agriculture conveyed in Part IV of the 
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Agricultural Act, his long-term policy of attack 
upon the major contagious diseases of animals. 
You are all familiar with its general principles 
and you all remember our acceptance of those 
principles after hearing the personal assurance 
of the Minister. It appeared that here was 
scope for work for all of us and the details 
of the campaign were awaited with eagerness. 
We felt proud that at last our big chance had 
come, 

The weeks have passed and lengthened into 
months. Secrecy and lack of knowledge in the 
professional ranks have bred rumour and sus- 
picion. The early enthusiasms and loyalties 
have been replaced by a growing unrest and 
distrust. To a few has come promotion; to 
Inany a grave anxiety as to the future. 

The part-time officer and practitioner is still 
in doubt as to what part he is to play in the 
new service, Colourful visions of prosperity have 
heen offered him but the veil of secrecy has 
not yet been lifted. It is inconceivable that the 
scheme should be implemented without the full 
use of the practitioner in the field. 

If this is the policy of the Minister of State, 
then I predict that in little more than a decade 
the countryside will be so denuded of practi- 
tioners of worth as to cause irreparable harm 
to agriculture. The lure of Government Ser- 
vice will in time absorb the youth of the 
profession, gradually ousting the practitioner 
from his livelihood, making the ancient art of 
healing a barren, sterile thing, sacrificed on the 
altar of preventive medicine. 

Grant that these new gods are things of 
substance and reality, and that in the years to 
come they may not crumble with the dust and 
rot of routine. Do not let us lose our independ- 
ence of thought and action, that legacy of our 
sturdy fore-fathers. 

We stand on the threshold of a great adven- 
ture. We have leaders who will show the way 
with success if given that freedom of action and 
control so necessary to the accomplishment of 
the trust placed in our profession. 

Give to each and all his part, and the fears 
of ill-fortune will fade and we shall complete 
our campaign with colours flying high. 


The President’s address was greatly appreci- 
ated by all present and on the motion of Colonel 
Dixon, who spoke to its excellence, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded him. 

Clinical Discussion.—The President then rose 
and called upon Mr. A. D. J. Brennan to open 
a clinical discussion on lesions found in the 
intestines of the pig. 

Mr. BRENNAN, drawing from his wide experi- 
ence, then gave an excellent résumé of the 


various pathological conditions met with in the 
pig’s digestive system. He expressed the opinion 
that 


there is a swine fever lesion which is 
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definitely distinct from ulceration due to other 
causes. In support of this he produced many 
specimens both fresh and preserved, in which he 
clearly demonstrated the difference between the 
swine fever lesion and that of paratyphoid and 


other conditions simulating the swine fever 
ulcer. The members later examined the speci- 


mens and were very much impressed by their 
varied and exhaustive nature. The PRESIDENT, 
in returning thanks to Mr. Brennan, stressed 
this point and said that the Society was greatly 
indebted to the laboratory of the “Ministry of 
Agriculture for lending the specimens to Mr. 
Brennan and so enabling him to make his talk 
so profitable and instructive. 
The meeting then closed. 
W. T. MacGreGor, Hon, Secretary. 








IMPORTED MEAT: INSPECTION AND CONTROL 


The Ministry of Health announces that, under 
the Public Health (imported Food) Regulations, 
1937, as trom April Ist next, the importation 
into this country of all meat, including bacon 
and ham, and also meat products such as canned 
meats, sausages, and sausage casings, will be 
permitted onty if they are accompanied by an 
Official Certificate recognised by the Minister 
of Health, as evidence of satisfactory inspection 
and hygienic preparation. In addition to the 
Certificates recognised in August, 1937, for 20 
countries, the Minister has now recognised 
Official Certificates for the following:— 


Argentine. Netherlands, 

Australia. New Zealand. 

Belgium. Shanghai International 
Canada. Settlement. 

Chile. Sweden. 


Danzig Free City. Uruguay. 

Further notices will be published trom time 
to time setting out details of any additional 
certificates which may be recognised for other 
countries. 

The importation of certain defined classes of 
meat (such as scrap meat) continues to” be 
prohibited. 


% 


WILD ANIMALS IN BRITAIN: PROPOSED 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

At a recent meeting arranged by the University 
of London Animal Welfare Society, held at the 
University, to discuss “ Man’s Relation to Nature 
and his Response,” consideration was given to 
the question as to how far it might be possible 
to co-ordinate and, if possible, reconcile con- 
flicting modes of behaviour to wild animals in 
Great Britain. 

Lord Tavistock pointed out some of the difli- 
culties in striking a proper balance between the 
claims of warring species to protection and 
between humaneness and efficiency in control- 
ling the numbers of animals like deer, foxes, and 
rabbits. 

Professor Crew said that man preserved or 
destroyed wild animals for reasons that were 
mainly superficial. Much more knowledge was 
necessary, and he suggested that we needed for 
the purpose a biological survey with a wider 
scope than anything hitherto existing in Great 
Britain. 
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XIIIth INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS 


Suggested Itineraries 


We reproduce below, for the information of 
British visitors to the Thirteenth International 
Veterinary Congress, to be held at Zurich and 
Interlaken in August, the itineraries of sug- 
gested tours, furnished by the American Ex- 
press Company Ine., of 6, Haymarket, London, 
who are the official travel agents for the Con- 
gress. Bookings should be made through this 
Company, who will be pleased to answer any 
enquiries addressed to them. It is, of course, 
open to anyone to make his own arrangements, 
but it may be pointed out that, apart from the 
social pleasure to be derived from communal 
travel by one of the routes here given, there 
will be the material advantage of securing more 
favourable terms. 

Routes Nos. 1 to 4 follow those proposed 
for American members visiting the Congress. 

The following particulars are common to all 
the tours specified :— 

Travel.—Second  class_ rail transportation 
throughout, with first class on Channel steamers. 

Sleeping Car Accommodation.—For all-night 
journeys second class accommodation will be 
provided. (Tours Nos. 4 and 5—Ostend to Basle 
and vice versa.) 

Hotel.—Accommodation at the Hotels specified 
in the itinerary, consisting of room and three 
meals per day. (Tours 1, 2 and 3: The right is 
reserved to substitute an hotel listed, by an 
hotel of the same or a superior class.) 

Courier.—Service of an expert courier, who 
will attend to all transfer and baggage matters. 


TOUR NO. 1 





1938 
July 30th.—Leave London (Liverpool Street) at 
8.30 p.m. via Harwich and Hook of 
Holland. 
31st. —Arrive Berlin. Rest of the day at 
leisure. Accommodation at HOTEL 
CENTRAL. 
August 1st.-Leave office at 11 a.m. for full day 
sight-seeing tour to Potsdam and 
Sanssouci, as follows: From Unter 
den Linden to Wannsee by car. 
Proceed by motor boat to Potsdam, 
Gliennicke Bridge. Car through 
Potsdam to New Palace (visit), 
Sanssouci (visit), Garnison Church 
(visit), Car back to Berlin’ by 
different route. 
-In Berlin visiting the veterinary 
college, the stockyards and_ the 
Government Board of Health 
Laboratories, phys 
,  83rd.—In the morning proceed to Leipzig. 
Visit the most modern veterinary 
college. Afternoon, continue by rail 
to Dresden. 


” 


» 2nd. 
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August 4th.—In Dresden—Leave Adolf Hitler 
Platz at 10 a.m. for morning sight- 
seeing tour of the city as follows: 
Passing Altmarkt. Prager Strasse. 
Technical High School, Great 
Garden, German Museum of Hygiene, 
Town Hall, castle and picture gal- 
lery, Zwinger, Dresden-Neustdat, 
health resort “ Weisser Hirsch ” 
(White Stag, short stop). Afternoon 
free. Accommodation at HOTEI. 
BELLEVUE. 
os dth.—In the morning visit the abattoirs. 
Afternoon’ proceed by rail _ to 
Munich. Accommodation at HOTEL. 
CONTINENTAL. 

™ Gth.—-Leave office at 9.30 a.m, for sight 
seeing tour of the city as follows: 
Theatiner Church, Governmen|! 
House, Hohenzollern Palace, Nationa! 
Museum, Schack Gallery, Prince 
Carl Palace, Palace of Crown Prince 
Rupprecht, Karl Theodor Palace, St. 
Ludwig’s Church, University, New 
Pinakothek, Old Pinakothek (visit), 
State Gallery (Egyptian collection), 
Prince Max Palace, Synagogue, St. 
Michel’s Church and Cathedral, St. 
Peter’s Church, Opera House, Royal 
Palace, House of Parliament, After- 
noon, to the veterinary college and 
other places of interest. 

- 7th.—In Munich at leisure. Time at own 

disposal. 
- 8th.—Proceed by rail to Budapest. HOTEL 
CARLTON. 

- 9th.—Leave office at 9.30 a.m, for sight- 
seeing tour of the city, as follows: 
Petofi Monument, National Museum, 
Central Market Hall, General Cus- 
toms Office, cross Francis Joseph 
Bridge to Buda, St. Gellert Hotel and 
Baths, Rudas Baths, Fortification, 
Royal Palace, Prime Minister’s Resi- 
dence, Parade Square, Coronation 
Church, Fishermen’s Rampart, 
Hunyadi Janos ut, Tunnel, Chain 
Bridge, Academy of Sciences. After- 
noon at own disposal. 

» 10th.—In Budapest. In the morning visil 
the veterinary college. Afternoon al 
own disposal, 

Morning at own disposal. Afternoon 

proceed by rail to Vienna. HOTEL 

IMPERIAL. 

12th.-Leave opera at 10 a.m. for sight- 

seeing tour of the city as follows: 
Drive round town, Prater (Amuse- 
ment Park), Danube and Imperial 
Residence, Schoenbrun (visit), see 
the historical Imperial coaches. 
Afternoon at own disposal. 

» 13th—-In Vienna. In the morning visit 
the veterinary institute, Modling and 
other points of interest. 


«» Sith. 


»  14th.-In Vienna. Day at own disposal. 
»  15th.—-Proceed by day train to Venice. 
HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI. 

»  16th.—In Venice. Leave office at 9.30 a.m. 


for sight-seeing tour of the city, as 
follows: St. Mark’s Square, Church 
of St. Mark, Palace of the Doges or 
Ducal Palace, Bridge of Sighs. By 
gondola along Grand Canal and the 
magnificent marble palaces.  Visil 
Church of the Frari; lace and glass 
factories will be seen, 
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Aug. 17th.—Morning at own disposal.  After- 
noon, proceed to Milan. HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR AND GALLIA. 

. 18th.—In Milan. In the morning visit the 
veterinary college and city abattoir, 
and the cathedral with the famous 
painting by Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
“ The Last Supper” in the church 
of Santa Marie della Grazie. 

»  19th.—Proceed by rail to Zurich. HOTEL 
EDEN AU LAC. 

» 20th In Zurich. Side trips can be made 

to from time to time. 

» 27th—In Zurich and Interlaken. HOTEL 
SCHWEIZERHOPF. 


THe THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS 

» 28th.—Depart Zurich via Basle. 

». 29th.—Arrive back in London. 


Cost.—The cost of the tour as outlined is 
¢70 8s. Od. per person.—Based on a party of 20 
persons. Should there be less than 20 persons 
in the party, an increase in the cost may be 
necessary. 

Sight-seeing by regular motorcoach, as shown 
in the itinerary. 

Steamship Accommodation minimum rate first- 
class accommodation on steamer Harwich/Hook 
of Holland. 


Meals en route are included, 


TOUR NO, 2 
1938 
August 4th.--Leave London (Victoria) at 10 a.m. 
via Dover/Ostend to Cologne and 
continue by night train to Munich. 
- dth.— Arrive Munich. HOTEL CONTIN- 
ENTAL. 
From August Sth, identical with Tour No. 1. 
Cosrv.—The cost of the tour as outlined = is 
¢58 lis. Od. per person. Based on a party of 20 
persons. Should there be less than 20 persons in 
the party, an increase in the cost may be 
necessary, 
Sight-seeing by regular motorcoach, as shown 
in the itinerary. 
Meals en route are included. 


TOUR NO. 3 
1938 
August 6th.—Leave London (Liverpool Street) at 
8.30 p.m. via Harwich/Hook of 
Holland. 
‘a 7th.—En route. 
- 8th. Arrive Budapest. HOTEL CARLTON, 
From August 8th, identical with Tours Nos. 1 
and 2. 


Cost.—The cost of the tour as outlined’ is 
£50 12s. Od. per person. Based on a party of 20 
persons. Should there be less than 20 persons in 
the party, an increase in the cost may be 
necessary, 

Sight-seeing by regular motorcoach, as shown 
in the itinerary. 

Steamship Accommodation. — Minimum rate 
first-class accommodation on steamer Harwich/ 
Hook of Holland. 

Meals en route are included. 
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TOUR NO. 4 
Aug. 11th.—Leave London (Victoria) at 10 a.m. 
via Dover and Ostend to Basle. 

» 12th—Arrive Basle and_= continue to 

Zurich. 

» 13th In Zurich at leisure, at the HOTEL 

to DOLDER GRAND, 
. 2dth.—Attend THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS. 

. 26th.—Congress removes to Interlaken. 

». 27th—In Interlaken, at the HOTEL 
VICTORIA JUNGFRAU. 

» 28th.—To Basle and continue via Ostend to 
Dover. 

» 29th.—Arrive London. 

Cost.—The cost of the tour as outlined is 
{35 2s. Od. per person. Based on a party of 20 
persons. Should there be less than this number 
in the party an increase in cost may be 
necessary. 

Second-class rail transportation throughout, 
with first-class on Channel steamers. 

Gratuities to hotel servants. 

State, sejour and municipal taxes. 

Meals en route are included. 

n.B.—The fare, in accordance with the above, 
but providing accommodation at lower grade 
hotels—v.e., the Eden Aulac, at Zurich, and the 
Royal St. George, at Interlaken-—-would — be 
¢31 6s. Od. each person, 


TOUR NO. 5 
Leave London (Victoria) at 10 a.m. 
via Dover and Ostend to Basle. 
Arrive’ Basle and continue to 
Zurich. 
~. 20th In Zurich = staying at HOTEL 
to DOLDER GRAND. 
. 2dth.—Attend THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS, 
. 26th.—Congress removes to Interlaken. 
. 27th.-In Interlaken, at the HOTEL 
VICTORIA JUNGFRAU. 
. 28th.—To Basle and contnue via Ostend to 
Dover. 
29th.— Arrive London. 


Aug. 18th. 


» 19th. 


Cost.—The cost of the tour as outlined is 
{27 8s. Od. per person. Based on a party of 20 
persons. Should there be less than this number 
in the party an increase in cost) may. be 
necessary. 

Second-class rail transportation throughout, 
with first-class on Channel steamers. 

Gratuities to hotel servants. 

State, sejour and municipal taxes. 

Meals en route are included. 

n.B.—The fare, in accordance with the above, 
but providing accommodation at lower grade 
hotels—i.e., the Eden Aulac, at Zurich, and the 
foval St. George, at Interlaken—would — be 
¢25 4s. Od. each person. 


List of Exeursions by Regular Motoreoach 
Operating from the Zurich Office of the 
American Express Co. 
No. A. Zuricu (non-stop). June 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th, at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. Distance 
km. 36. , 
Leaving office daily (except Sundays). 
Duration one-and-a-half to two hours, 
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Post office, Wiedikon Tunnel, Richard 
Wagner Strasse, Alpenquai, Kursaal, 
Tonhalle, Swiss National Museum (no 
visit), Technical High School, University, 
Rigiblick, Neumunster, Theatre, Ari 
Gallery (no visit), Prediger Church, 
Limmatplatz, Rathausquai, Council Halls, 
Old Guild Houses, Bellevue, Opera, Quai 
Bridge, Paradeplatz and New City. 
Rate for transportation, guide = and 
gratuities, 4s. 10d. per person. 

RHINE FALLS AND SCHAFFHAUSEN. June 
15th to September 15th, at 1.30) p.m. 
return 7 p.m, 

Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
five-and-a-half hours, 

Via Eglisau (water power works), Falls 
of the Rhine, Schaffhausen, Castle of 
Munot Zum _ Ritter, Stein-on-Rhine, 
Stammheim and Andelfingen. 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 8s. 9d. per person. 

LAKE LUCERNE AND QUEEN’ ASTRID’S 
CuareL. June 15th to September 15th, 
at 1.30 p.m., return 7 p.m. 

Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
half a day. 

Via Sihl Valley, Zug, “ Hohle Gasse’ 
(Tells country), Weggis on Lake 
of Lucerne—Queen Astrid’s Chapel 
Lucerne, Cham, Zurich. 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 8s. 9d. per person. 

LAKE LUCERNE AND WAGGITAL (power 
station). June 15th to September 15th, 
at 1.30 p.m., return 7 p.m. 

Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
half a day. 

Via Pfaffikon on Lake of Zurich, Lachen, 
Waggital (beautiful mountain view), 
Rapperswil (City of Roses on Lake of 
Zurich), Zurich. 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 7s. 9d, per person, 

Rigi oN LAKE OF LUCERNE. June 1dth to 
September 15th, at 1.30) p.m., return 
7 p.m. 

Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
half a day. 

Via Rigi, Sentisberg, Lake of Lucerne, 
Zurich. ' 
Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 8s. 9d. per person. 

Zvuricn OBERLAND. June 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th, at 1.30 p.m., return 7 p.m. 
Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
half a day. 

Via Lake of Zurich, Rapperswil (on 
lake), Ricken Pass, Wattwil, Wildhaus, 
Zurich, 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities 11s. 6d. per person. 

FURKA AND GRIMSEL PASSES AND RHONE 
GLACIER. June 15th to September 15th, 
at 6 a.m., return 7 p.m. 

Leaving Overa Square. Daily. Duration 
ten hours, 

Via Axenstrasse, Altdofr, Andermatt, 
Furka ass, “Belvedere” Hotel at 
Rhone Glacier Guncheon), Grimsel Pass, 
Lucerne, Zurich, 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 22s. Od. per person (exclud- 
ing lunch), 28s. Od. per person 
(including lunch). 
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15th, at 7 a.m., return 7 p.m. 
Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
ten hours. 

Via Lake of Zurich, Glarus, Linthal, 
Klausenpass, Altdorf (luncheon), Axen- 
strasse, Brunnen on Lake of Lucerne. 
Zurich. 

Rate for transportation, guide = and 
gratuities, 17s. 2d. per person (excluding 
lunch), 22s. 9d. per person (including 
lunch). 

No. J. ZurRicH OBERLAND AND APPENZELL, June 
15th to September 15th, at 7 a.m., return 
7 p.m. 

Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
ten hours. 

Via Rapperswil on Lake Zurich, Ricken 
Pass, Waldstatt, Appenzell (luncheon), 
Gais, Altstatten, Sargens, Kerenzerberg 
(Pass), Mollis, Zurich. 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 19s. 6d. per person (excluding 
lunch), 25s. per person (including 
lunch). 

No. K. Santis-Kutm. June 15th to September 
loth, at 7 a.m., return 7 p.m. 
Leaving Opera Square. Daily. Duration 
ten hours. 

Via Rapperswil on Lake of Zurich, 
Ricken Pass, Urnasch, Schwagalp (by 
suspension railway to the top) of the 
Santis). Return via Herisau and Gossau 
to Zurich. 

Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 23s. 0d, per person (excluding 
lunch), 28s. Od. per person (including 
lunch). 

No. LL. FunreuLtarn Excursion UETLIBERG-KULM. 

All the year. Starting at 9 a.m. 
Leaving Bahnhof Selnau (behind office). 
Duration from two hours, according to 
stay on top of Uetliberg. 
Rate for transportation, guide and 
gratuities, 3s. 4d. per person” return 
ticket; 4s. 4d. per person extra lunch 
or dinner. 

No. M. TRAIN AND TAXxrt EXxcunsion TO RHINE 
Fatis. (Only used when excursion “B” 
does not operate.) 

Train leaves Main Station, 8.15 a.m. and 
3.26 p.m. Train arrives back Main 
Station, 12.19 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Passengers are met by taxi at Schatl- 
hausen and driven to and from the 
Falls. 

Rate for transportation, guide = and 
gratuities, 14s. Od. per person. 

‘Subject to minimum of eight passengers. 


7 
| No. H.* KLAusenpass. June 15th to September 
| 





DAIRYING RESEARCH 

The National Institute for Research in Dairy- 
ing at Reading has issued an appeal for funds 
to meet its share of the cost of the scheme for 
new buildings, and this has already received 
the support of a number of leaders in the milk 
and dairy industries, 

The Board of the Institute has agreed to a 
request that the Imperial Bureau’ of Dairy 
Science, to be established under the control o! 
the Executive Council of Imperial Agricultur:! 
Bureaux, shall be placed at the Institute, and 
that the Director of the Institute shall be also 
Director of the Bureau. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items ef professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


April 4th.—-N.V.M.A. Committee meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

April Sth.—N.V.M.A. Committee meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Quar- 
terly meeting of Couneil N.V.M.A., 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, 2.30 p.m. 

April 6th & 7th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 7th-——Annual General Meeting of the 
South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Maidstone, 3 p.m. 

April 7th.—Meeting of the Central Division. 
N.V.M.A., at the Conway Hall, 
W.C.1, 6.30 p.m. 

April 8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

April 11th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 36. Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

May  5th.—Last day for nomination for elec- 
tion to R.C.V.S. Council. 

May 16th.—R.C.V.S. Examination in Animal 
Management begins. 

May 19th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Report and voting 
papers issued. 

May 26th.—Last day for return of voting 
papers, R.C.V.S. Council election. 

June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Election of Council. 

June 9th & 10th.—D.V.S.M. written examination. 

June 138th.—D.V.S.M. oral examinations begin. 

June 22nd & 23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meet- 


ings. 

June 24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Couneil 
Meetings. 

June 30th & July Ist.—R.C.V.S. written examin- 
ations. 


Aug. 21st-25th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Ziirich. 

Aug. 26th-27th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Interlaken. 


Sept. 5th-9th.—Annual Congress, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow. 
* * * * % 

STATE VETERINARY SERVICE 

Transfer of Functions of Loeal Authorities 

Yesterday (April Ist) was the “ appointed 
day ” which witnessed the establishment of the 
State Veterinary Service and marked the 
inauguration of a national campaign against 
animal diseases, to be prosecuted by an initial 
staff of over 300 veterinary officers in) whole- 
time employment with the Ministry 9 of 
Agriculture, and a considerably larger number 
of part-time veterinary surgeons. 
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Last Inonth saw the issue of 2a number of 
statutory rules and orders, amending the exist- 
ing disease regulations and bringing veterinary 
functions under the control of the single veter- 
inary authority. The measures affected by 
the change include the Milk and Dairies Acts 
and Orders, and the Tuberculosis, Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease and Cattle Plague Orders. 

Information relative to the personnel of the 
senior inspectorate, the functions of the full- 
and part-time staff and the contemplated 
extension of activity in connection with the 
production of clean milk, the elimination of 
tuberculosis from the herds of the country, ete.. 
has been published in these columns as it has 
been vouchsafed to us. 

On Tuesday of last week the Minister of 
Health issued a circular to local authorities 
explaining the changes resulting from the estab- 
lishment of a national service of veterinary 
officers under the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Agriculture Act, 1987, providing for the veter- 
inary work of local authorities under the Milk 
and Dairies Acts and Orders being undertaken 
by this new service. As all our readers now will 
he aware, the routine veterinary inspection of 
dairy cattle will be undertaken by the Ministry's 
officers and the services of these officers will be 
available to local authorities both for tuberculin 
testing and clinical veterinary examination of 
animals in herds licensed for the production of 
tuberculin tested and accredited milk, and also 
in connection with any veterinary investigations 
Which may be necessary in cases where milk 
is suspected to have caused illness or where 
tubercle bacilli have been found in the milk. 

The circular also refers to the Tuberculosis 
Order, 1938, the provisions of which were 
detailed in our issue of March 19th. 

As indicated in our Parliamentary column, 
it is proposed to extend the present Attested 
Herd Scheme as soon gs practicable, to enable 
payvinents to be made (by the Ministry) in 
respect of herds maintained primarily for beef 
production. The Milk Marketing Board will 
continue to pay the premium of Td. per gallon 
to owners of attested dairy herds. 

This month will also see the commencement 
of the tuberculin-test survey of self-contained 
herds, which will occupy two years and which 
will cover practically all the self-contained 
herds in the country. Where the tests reveal 
a low incidence in an area, owners will be 
encouraged to register under the Attested Herds 
Scheme with a view to the formation of attested 
herd areas, which will be subject to movement 
control. Non-attested herds in these areas will 
be officially tested and the reactors destroyed, 
with payment of compensation. No charge will 
be made for any tests curried out under the 
survey, 
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Other plans soon to be carried into effect will 
include the tightening up and rendering uniform 
of routine herd inspections, the blood-testing of 
attested herds for contagious abortion, free of 
charge, and the provision for breeders and 
distributors of poultry stock of free testing 
services (for the eradication of such diseases 
us bacillary white diarrhoea and fowl typhoid). 


ok * 


PERSONAL 


Birth—McLaucuLan, At Summerhayes, near 
Bournemouth, to Betty (née Sutherland) wife of 
J. D. MeLauchlan, M.R.C.Vv.s., D.v.s.M., Highland 
toad, Wimborne, a son. 


. . e gs . 

Presentation.—At Balloch, Dumbartonshire, on 
March 18th, Mr. James M’Dougall, M.R.c.v.s., who 
has retired from the post of veterinary surgeon 
for Dumbartonshire under the Dumbarton County 
Council, was entertained by Dumbartonshire 
farmers to a complimentary’ dinner. Mr. 
M’Dougall has been a veterinary surgeon for over 
40 years. His father and grandfather were 
velerinary surgeons before him, the three having 
a record of 100 years’ professional service. Mr. 
W. Russell, Constradden, Luss, presented Mr. 
M’Dougall with a wallet of notes and a handbag 
for Mrs. M’Dougall. 


LEGAL NOTES 

R.C.V.S.. Prosecution—-At' Warminster, = on 
March 22nd, Ernest George Carey, Horningsham, 
meat inspector to the Bradford-on-Avon Rural 
Council, and the Melksham Urban Council, was 
fined £1 and directed to pay an advocate’s fee of 
{1 is. Od., on a summons for the alleged statement 
that he was a veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. W. Ireland, prosecuting on behalf of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, stated that 
on January 20 Carey was a_e witness at 
Warminster Court and said he was a veterinary 
surgeon. His name was not in the 1937 register 
of veterinary surgeons. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Worob.ey, William, 24, The Pantiles, Tunbridge 
Wells. Graduated London, July 25th, 1896. 
Died March 20th, 1938; aged 66 vears. ' 


L.C.V.S. REGISTER: MEMBERS’ ADDRESSES 
REQUIRED 
The Registrar of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons announces that the names of the 
following members are now liable to be removed 
from the Register owing to the neglect to inform 
him of their present address:- 
Name Former Adress 
Branch, A, E. Cairo, Egypt 
Burnet, J. H. Edmonton, Canada 
Cawdle, W. E. Newton Abbot 


Graham, J. ... London 

Kennedy, W. R. East Moseley, Surrey 
Malone, J. ... ... Peterborough 
Porter, C. H. Hoylake, Ches. 


Sexton, M. A. ... Dublin 

Shaw, T. A. ... Honiton, Devon 

Ward, J. D. C. ... Hinckley 

The assistance of members in obtaining the 
required addresses would be welcomed. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease among 
pigs were confirmed, on Saturday of last week, 
at Calne, Wilts., and on Monday last at Pengam, 
Glamorgan. The areas subject to restrictions 
in the movement of animals lie, respectively, 
in the counties of Wiltshire (also including some 
parishes in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire), 
and Glamorgan, Brecon and Monmouth. The 
latter area includes the Cardiff Imported Animals 
Landing Place. 
* % * * 
MILK RECORDING ESSENTIAL 
Lord Stanley, new President of the Central 
Council of Milk Recording Societies, presenting 
the various cups and trophies at the annual meet- 
ing, said he could not imagine how milk 
producers could properly conduct their business 
without recording. One must have some standard 
by which to check results. It was no good breed- 
ing racehorses, for instance, unless they had 
races to test the horses. It was just the same 
with any other animal. A cow might look perfect, 
but one could only test its performance’ by 
recording. He would have thought that all 
farmers would, for their own benefit, have joined 
the local Milk Recording Society. The object 
was not to try to get record yields, but to get 
as good a yield as possible with economy. It 
was true, however, that farmers disliked filling 
up forms, and so they must make them as simple 
as possible, having due regard to preserving their 
value as official records. 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
Ali correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

wt: ak sk * ok 

The Annual Congress of the Association 

PRESIDENT’S APPEAL TO MEMBERS 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY * RECORD 

Sir,-May I have space in your correspondence 
column to refer to a matter which has been in 
my mind for some time? 

By the time this can appear in print, the great 
change-over will have taken’ place, and the 
structure of our profession as we have known 
it, gradually developing and adapting itself to 
circumstances as they arose, will have been 
transformed, at a stroke, on the “ appointed day,” 
into a carefully-planned organisation for the con- 
trol of animal disease. 

How all this will react on the affairs of the 
Association cannot yet be clearly foreseen. My 
purpose in writing is not to ask for continued 
support of the Association, because | know we 
shall have that, but for continued and increasing 
support of the Association’s Annual Congress, 
not only this year but in succeeding years. 

For a long time now a feature of our Congress, 
and a most welcome one, has been the presence 
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of veterinary oflicers officially representing their 
local authorities. In future, that representation 
must be greatly curtailed as a result of the trans- 
fer of veterinary officers to the Ministry of 
Agriculture; but I trust that the transferred 
officers will still find it possible to attend the 
Congress regularly as in the past. By _ their 
absence, the Congress would suffer, their many 
valued contributions in discussion would be 
missed, and I am sure the officers themselves 
would feel that they too had missed something. 
So far as the disease position allows, the Ministry, 
| know, will give sympathetic hearing to applica- 
tions for leave to attend the Congress. 

The Annual Congress is a focus for the Associa- 
tion’s activities, scientific, political and social; 
it is the high-light of our year. In making this 
plea for support of it, I do not address only the 
Ministry’s staff, or those who have previously 
attended. To all who can find it possible to do 
so, My appeal is to acquire the Congress habit. 
They will enjoy it, and benefit by it, and the 
profession in general will be all the better for it. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
DONALD CAMPBELL. 

70, Greystone Avenue, 

Burnside, 
Rutherglen, 
March 27th, 1938. 
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The Late Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley 
TRIBUTE FROM “ DiIck” GRADUATES IN NEW ZEALAND 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—There are some 20 graduates of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College in this far away 
Dominion and we in common with all other old 
“Dick” men at home and overseas learnt with 
profound regret of the passing of our old 
Principal, Dr. O, Charnock Bradley, and wish to 
add our own personal tribute to the many 
already paid to his memory. 

Dr. Bradley—or “ Charnock,” to use the name 
which always comes affectionately to the lips 
of “Dick” men when they foregather and 
become reminiscent of Edinburgh days—was 


more than an able administrator and teacher. | 


Above all, he was a cultured gentleman and as 
such, association and contact with him inevil- 
ably influenced the developing characters, of 
those so fortunate as to come within his sphere 
during their undergraduate days. 

During his long reign as Principal, the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College built up an unique 
atmosphere and tradition peculiar to itself but 
second to none and now that he has passed on 
we “Dick” graduates in New Zealand join in 
saluting the memory of one of the brightest 
ornaments the veterinary profession has ever 


known. 
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On behalf of the “ Dick” graduates in this 
Dominion, 
| am, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. MAURICE WEBSTER, 
Velertnary Pathology Department. 
Massey Agricultural College (Univ. of N.Z.), 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand. 
February 24th, 1938. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS ACT, 1911 
To THE Epirork OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


_ Sir,—In view of the number of dogs found 
injured on the road, this Act is of special interest 
to veterinary surgeons, 

_ Section I states that a police constable, who 
finds any horse, mule, ass, bull, sheep, goat or 
pig, so badly injured, or diseased, or in such a 
physical condition that in his opinion, having 
regard to the means available for its removal, 
there is no likelihood of this being carried out 
without the infliction of cruelty, may call in 
a duly registered veterinary surgeon, and if the 
latter certifies that the animal is mortally injured, 
or so severely injured, or so diseased, or in 
such physical condition that it is cruel to keep 
it alive, he may lawfully, even without the con- 
sent of the owner, cause the animal to be 
slaughtered, and the carcase removed, if on any 
public highway. 

If the veterinary surgeon certifies that the 

animal can be removed without cruelly, then 
the person in charge of it must remove it in 
the manner advised. 
_Any expense incurred by the constable 
(including the veterinary surgeon’s fee, whether 
the animal is slaughtered or not) may be 
recovered as a civil debt from the owner, and, 
subject thereto, defrayed out of the fund from 
which the expenses of the police are payable in 
the area in which the animal is found, 

The list of animals given above, to which this 
Section Il applies, includes mare, gelding, pony, 
foal, colt, filly, stallion, cow, bullock, heifer, 
calf, steer, ox, lamb, ewe, ram, boar, hog, sow 
and kid. ° 

The startling fact is revealed that dog is not in 
the list, notwithstanding that there must be 100 
dogs injured on the road to any one of the 
animals mentioned, the result being that, no 
matter how severely injured a dog or cat may 
be, (1 would not be lawful for a .conslable lo 
order its destruction, if a veterinary surgeon 
cerlified the step as being indicated, unless the 
owner gave his consent, 

I understand that the R.S.P.C.A., realising the 
powerlessness of the police to deal with an 
injured dog or cat, has endeavoured to get over 
the difficulty by informing the police throughout 
the country that if any dog or cat is injured 
on the road, the Society undertakes to pay the 
cost of first-aid treatment by a veterinary sur- 
geon if the owner cannot be traced, or is unable 
to pay the fee himself. I have been informed, 
further, that the Society is always prepared to 
take the responsibility of destroying animals 
that are hopelessly injured, and would also 
indemnify the police. 
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This is all to the good, and should be known 
to the veterinary practitioner, but how much 
simpler it would be if the words, “ dog, cat or 
fowl,” could follow the word “pig” in the 
above-quoted list of animals to which Section II 
of the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, applies. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS LISHMAN. 

23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, 

London, S.W.7. 


* * 


THE RECENT LAW CASE RE POISONING OF 
SHEEP WITH ARSENIC* 

To THE Epirork or THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—-I am afraid I cannot claim any special 
knowledge on the question of the toxicity of a 
mixture of copper sulphate and arsenic as given 
to sheep affected with stomach strongyles, as 
my experience in Yorkshire has been chiefly 
confined to the use of copper sulphate alone. 

I have, however, occasionally used the copper 
sulphate and arsenic mixture in powder form, 
giving lambs about six months old four grains of 
copper sulphate and one grain of arsenic as an 
alternative treatment, where the worm infestation 
has been very heavy and the lambs have not 
responded as well as one would like to copper 
sulphate alone. On these occasions I have not 
found any ill-effects from the dose; at the same 
time I cannot say that I have found the mixture 
any more effective than copper sulphate alone. 
The absence of any harmful effects may have 
been due to the fact that white arsenic was 
used, not sodium arsenite. 

The possibility of the toxicity of the arsenic 
being increased by the sheep drinking water 
freely shortly after being dosed is an interesting 
one, and one which the learned judge, in the 
case recently reported in the Veterinary Record, 
regarded as of vital importance. This is a point 
which should be capable of experimental proof. 

It is possible that the risk of more rapid 
absorption, when drinking water is taken after 
the dose, is greater with sodium arsenite than 
with white arsenic, owing to its greater solu- 
bility. There would certainly appear to be good 
grounds for the exercise of care in the use 
of arsenic for sheep, otherwise the South 
African and other authorities would not suggest 
the advisability of a test dose on a few animals 
to ascertain their tolerance to it, before using 
it on the whole flock. . 

It has even been suggested that dosing with 
copper sulphate alone may sometimes be followed 
by losses, but this is not my experience provided 
reasonable doses only are used, though 
occasionally sheep are choked through careless- 
ness in dosing them. 

I have been using copper sulphate for strongy- 
losis on sheep farms in Yorkshire for 20 years 
in a 1 per cent. solution in doses of one ounce 
of the solution for lambs from three to six 
months old up to three or four ounces for fully 
grown sheep, and in my opinion it is still the 
safest and best remedy available for this condi- 
tion both in lambs and voung cattle. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. G. Bowes. 

Elles End, 

Holford Road, 
Merrow, Guildford. 


March 21st, 1938. 


* Veterinary Record, 50, 10, pp. 308-310, March Sth, 1938. 
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PREGNANCY TOXAEMIA 

To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—We are at present undertaking in this 
Department an investigation into the aetiology 
of pregnancy loxaemia in ewes. We are desirous, 
for purposes of observation, of obtaining certain 
lissues from sheep which have died of this 
condition, and we should be much obliged if any 
veterinary practitioner who should come upon 
such cases would send to us a piece of the liver, 
say about four ounces, and one of the kidneys, 
together with such details of the case history 
as are available. It would be conducive to the 
value of our examination if the tissues were 
removed from the sheep and despatched to us 
on the same day as the animal had died. 
Acknowledgements will be sent for all tissues 
received and postages will be refunded _ if 
desired. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY DRYERRE. 
Physiology Department, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, 9. 
March 28th, 1938. 


*“ INSPECTOR ” OR “ OFFICER ” 

To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Reading the editorial article in the 
Velerinary Record of March 19th, I wondered, 
as one esteeming the honour of having tempor- 
arily acted in such capacity, at the = stigma 
pertaining to “Inspector.” Perhaps, if I may 
be permitted, elucidation lies in Dante's 
Purgatorio II:— 
“More glorious he appeared 
* So that the eye could not sustain his presence 
But down I cast it: Quick, quick, bow down 

the knee; 
Hence forward shalt thou see such officers.” 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. A. IDENDEN. 


‘ 


- 


. 


9, St. Matthew’s Drive, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


x a a: * 


THE LABORATORY “ PIG ” 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I was very interested in the informative 
article in last week’s issue on “ Sulphanilamide 
in Br, abortus Infection in Animals,” by Dr. 
Montgomerie. 

Being this morning in rather a pedantic mood 
may | suggest that in recording work done with 
cavies, the laboratory term “ pig” may be mis- 
taken by some readers, who scan the pages of 
the Record, to mean pig and not cavy or guinea- 
pig and that, in order to make easy reading and 
to prevent possible misconception, either the 
term “ cavy ” or the unabbreviated term “ guinea- 
pig” be used in future. 

Also may [| point out that pedantically (and 
literally) bi-weekly means once every two weeks 
and not twice a week or semi-weekly. <A_ bi- 
cycle has two wheels or two circles, not one 
semi-circle. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours, ete., 
E. BYwaATER. 

Town Hall, 

West Ham, E.15. 

March 26th, 1938, 














